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NOTICE 


The new offices of the Christian Register 
are at 6 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. To 


this address all communications should be 
forwarded for both the business and the 
editorial departments. 


Editorial. 


T was like the day of Pentecost at Camp Upton, Long 
Island, last Sunday. They were all together in one 
place, thousands of our soldiers of the National Army, 
in the ceremony of presenting the new ‘‘religious head- 
quarters” to the military authorities, and informally 

dedicating it to the religious ministry of those who fight 
our battles, and, what is equally important, dedicating 
it to the unity of religion in the name of the United 
States of America! Jew, and Catholic, and Protestant 
of several varieties, and those unclassified but equally 
dear children of the one God, united in the worship, which 
was conducted by rabbi, and priest, and minister, and, 
not least of all, Brig.-Gen. Johnson, commander of the 
Camp, who spoke perhaps most effectually for the non- 
churched when he told the multitude that a national 
military establishment could take no cognizance of 
religious difference and strife, that the only kind of 
religious institution which could be countenanced was 
one which expresses the single heart of religion and not 
the diversity of creeds. With one soul and voice they 
sang,— 
‘“‘Raith of our fathers, we will strive 
To win all nations unto Thee, 


And through the truth that comes from God 
Mankind shall then indeed be free.’’ 


ad 


UNITARIAN army chaplains have a great advantage 
when dealing with soldiers who have “done their duty,” 
as they say, and are now facing the last enemy, death, 
with untroubled souls. The Unitarian can make his 
approach with no obstructive doctrine to hinder him. 
In its essence Christianity is ‘pure religion’’ and matches 
the creed which is the natural expression of all dying 
soldiers. When an orthodox chaplain was asked whether 
in addressing a dying soldier he attempted to make him 
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accept the ‘Blood of Christ’’ and profess religion, the 
chaplain somewhat sadly answered, “We can’t do here 
just as we should if we were at home.’ Religion is as 
natural as breathing, and when the supreme need for trust 
arrives, the soul composes itself to rest in “the everlasting 
arms’’ which are always beneath and around us. 


Sd 


THE suddenness with which the latest encyclopedia 
became antiquated a few years ago, and the wide breach 
which opened in its information about the world, indicate 
the profound and far-reaching change that has come upon 
the world. ‘The great river of time has broken through 
its banks and altered its course, abolishing landmarks 
and carrying away the land itself. Much that was 
thought attainment is now seen to have been assumption, 
and methods that seemed timely now prove to have been 
quite out of touch with reality. We cannot always pre- 
sume that men who are ahead of their time are to be com- 
mended for their advance. It is as fatal to lose connection 
with a base of support as it is to fall behind. A general cut 
off from his connections knows his advance will bring 
either destruction or surrender. Many a company of 
brave men, pushing ahead faster than the rest, has been 
cut to pieces. Such daring is noble, but when it is rash- 
ness the example is warning, not pattern. Merit, not 
position, must determine values. 


»* 


THERE is a quality, fairly deemed characteristic of 
Americans, in the courage with which the strain of war is, 
carried. It is more expressive than the English way; it 
is less expressive, less exquisitely defined than in the 
French manner. He would be very far astray who sup- 
posed that the American way betokened any lack of 
depth in appreciation. A word, an inflection often, 
shows that as chivalric and spiritual a quality belongs to 
us as to more idealistic folk, and as deep a sense of serious- 
ness as to the sterner sort. Those who think a gay spirit, 
specially in those who keep up the home end of the strug- 
gle, indicates indifference or flippancy or lightness, have 
very poor eyesight. The bravest heart shows best how 
brave it can be in putting on its best attire and carrying 
the head high with a jocund air. Napoleon’s officer, of 
whom Charles Wagner tells, who on the retreat from 
Moscow always appeared as fit for review, earned the 
praise, ‘‘Mon général, vous étes un brave,’ and those who 
behave in like manner should receive both encomium and 
emulation. 

»* 


THERE is, to use a happy phrase of a French writer, a 
mobilization of consciences as well as of conscripts, and 
it is going on at a sure rate. People who hitherto have 
only thought what they would like to have happen, and 
have made a conscience of their opinions as to the quality 
of what has happened, are now facing the facts of what has 
happened, and are making a conscience of what is to be 
done in the matter. Conscience, in the Shakespearean 
sense of the word, was near to making cowards of all those 
who dwelt in judgment on the events of the time instead 
of acting with judgment to shape them. Now there is 
not only one thing to do, to see the thing through which 
the country has undertaken, but to see it through with all 
one’s mind and heart and strength, cutting clear of all 
the strings of ex post facto criticism, casting off all the 
hawsers of things as they might have been, and putting 
the whole soul into doing the things that should be. We 
have set sail, and have a port to make, and every canvas 
must be spread to catch the favoring breeze. Mental 
reservations are as disloyal in citizenship as they are 
dishonest in belief. 
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The Highbrow. 


Who is the highbrow? We are impatient to inform a 
waiting world. No more will mere designation of this 
unfortunate person ‘satisfy a relentlessly scientific age; 
we must have definition. Thomas Carlyle long ago 
adumbrated the complete truth when he said, ‘“‘The 
end of life is not a thought, but an action.” He was 
only a forerunner of the perfect wisdom of these last 
days. We are the masters of precision and finality. 

A highbrow is a person who has never known any 
genuine experience of life. Senses has he, but he sees, 
hears, smells, tastes, touches, lifts not. Sensations never 
thrill his spinal column. He counts it coarse and crass 
to be of the earth earthy. Leaping from the cradle to 
the pinnacle of culture with the aid and abetting of a 
system of education which loves words and despises 
facts, there he stands, precociously reflective. His 
head grows ponderously, but his shoulders droop, his 
chest flattens, and his blood runs like tepid water. All 
he gets he borrows by means of word-mongering and 
memorizing. Other people’s thought is his by purely 
intellectual processes, sans élan. He knows not the mean- 
ing of reality, he never gets beyond mental mendicancy, 
and he never does a thing that gives the world a push. 


That got to be the trouble with Herbert Spencer, as — 


Huxley once gently reminded him. 

If one should tell a highbrow that truth is invariably 
something to be done, he would pooh-pooh it, and 
haughtily reply, Utilitarian! Making a living is well 
enough for the masses, but, ah, to cerebrate! He origi- 
nated such joyous nonsense as ‘‘art for art’s sake,”’ “truth 
for truth’s sake.’”’ He was and is able to “get away with 
it’’ because the elect, the learned of the world, who are 
in many of our college faculties, tell him he is right, and 
anathematize the sons of earth. 

Occasionally a perfectly good human being sees that he 
has not received the greatest good in his academic training, 
and comes down from the temple of learning, to go to work 
with facts. ‘There was Joseph Husband, who told us his 
experiences, after a college course, in a coal mine. He 
handled things with his hands, he saw things with his 
eyes, he heard things with his ears. He packed his 
being full of sensations. He culled and selected. Here 
was the beginning of wisdom. As an intelligent—not 
intellectual—being he rose with his stock to reflection. 
But let it be seen that he ascended in order again to 
descend. ‘To communicate the things that he believed, 
and to act upon his beliefs, was the end. He made solid 
ground his habitation. Of course he had something to 
say, something that made good reading. It was life, 
racy of the soil and the soul. It was inescapable. 

Great intimations are here for the homiletical art and 
wide-eyed congregations. Remember Emerson’s snow. 

But we are not done with the highbrow. He is the un- 
duly appraised one who begins literally at no beginning and 
works tonoend. He is between fact and reality, common 
sense and effective action. He is a dweller in No Man’s 
Land. ‘They say he knows books, but he cannot get a 
job. ‘They marvel at his cyclopedic ability to quote 
poetry and statistics and historic data. Still they leave 
him unnoticed in the market-place. 

We are having curious, glorious confirmations in these 
war days of the conversion of the highbrow into a red- 
blooded, respected human being. He is born again of the 
spirit of action. He has saved his soul. Even more 
remarkable is the conversion of a multitude of fairly 
untutored fellows in camp and trench whose letters 
home and whose talks—those of Sergeant Empey and 
Private Peat, for striking examples—tell us an un- 
mistakable story. Give a man sensations enough, and 
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associations enough with other men, and action all the 
while, in sum, experience, and the reflective business will 
generally take care of itself. A man thus stocked up 
cannot be quiet; he must put it into words; he must com- 
municate and bless. People hang upon his utterance. 
It is original. It comes with a weight as if a man laid 
his hand on one’s shoulder. But let a soldier go into 
lecturing as a steady business, let him fail to keep faith 
with actuality, and he becomes a highbrow, and his 
day is over. 


Artificial Sins. 


We commonly divide offences against the moral law 
into three classes,—vices are injuries to one’s self, crimes 
are violations of the laws of the land, and sins are offences 
against God. An act may be all of these at once, as 
drunkenness, which, though a personal vice, may be a 
violation of the law and also a sin against God. 

There are natural and artificial sins. Anything that 
threatens the life and comfort of a neighbor whether’ in 
his peace, person, or estate is a natural crime. But 
many things not in themselves wrong may by the enact- 
ment of laws be made criminal; these are artificial sins. 
The tendency of all modern jurisprudence is to repeal 
all laws that forbid acts which are in themselves harmless. 

Formerly the statute books of all nations were cumbered 
with laws which created offences by making innocent 
acts criminal. Especially was this the case with laws 
regulating the practice of religion. ‘Two hundred years 
ago it was very difficult to be a law-abiding citizen. 
Between witchcraft and heresy there was a narrow path 
which the most circumspect citizen might walk with fear 
and trembling. Some one has said, ““Woe unto him who 
creates a new sin, who makes that to be a sin which was 
not a sin before!” 

We are come upon a time when the existence of a state 
of war throws into confusion all ordinary standards of 
personal and political conduct; new offences are spring- 
ing up, and there is danger that we shall reap a crop of 
new and needless sins. 

Our nation is cosmopolitan; it is made up of elements 
of the most diverse origin. We are at war, and it is 
impossible so to guard our sympathies that some of them 
will not flow out in ways that to some of our fellow-men 
will be regarded as unpatriotic and even treasonable. 
The ties of kindred are strong, and commonly are praise- 
worthy and beneficent. But we have come to a time 
when they must be cherished in strict subordination to 
the ideals and obligations of the nation. 

Free speech, free thought, and the right to act for 
one’s self, to work where, for whom, and for what com- 
pensation one pleases, are rights that have been acquired 
by centuries of struggle. They will not now be surren- 
dered—although there is danger of contention over them. 
Law and liberty will go together. 

Circumstances alter cases. In a time of war many 
things are properly forbidden which in a time of peace 
would be even praiseworthy. If, happily, after peace is 
declared, Mr. Wilson should be a candidate for re-election 
to a third term in office, it would be not only lawful but 
even a matter of patriotic duty for the spokesmen of the 
opposition party to reveal and comment upon all the 
defects of his administration and conduct of the war. 
Things would in such a case be permissible which now 


_ would be even treasonable because they would give aid 


and comfort to the enemy and would cause a speaker to 
stand up with his back to a stone wall and face a firing- 


squad. 
It is inevitable that we should draw lines and make 


distinctions, but we shall only sow a crop of dragon’s 
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teeth if we curtail the liberties of the people. ‘The whole 
body of citizens in the United States know more than any 
one man, however wise and great, and it behooves those 
who are temporarily in power to heed the voice of all the 
people when they speak with one accord. It is not 
necessary to claim that the voice of the people is the 
voice of God (Vox populi, vox Dei), but it is true that it 
is more likely to express absolute truth than the deliver- 
ances of any one man. 

When Dr. Noyes, a professor in the Harvard Divinity 
School, published his translation of the prophecy of 
Isaiah, with an introduction in which he showed that 
the so-called Messianic prophecies had no reference to 
Jesus of Nazareth,—Edward Everett, a Unitarian, being 
at that time Governor of Massachusetts,—it was proposed 
to indict Dr. Noyes, and punish him for the crime of 
blasphemy. What he wrote and published might in the 
eye of the law be a crime although being a simple state- 


-ment of the truth it was a praiseworthy performance. 


Liberty and law must go together in a republic, now 
and always. 


Prohibition and Temperance. 


What do people mean when they say they believe in 
temperance but not in prohibition? In Mr. Bradford’s 
letter in this issue there is a suggestive criticism with 
which we have considerable sympathy. It does seem 
that there is a good deal of mental muddling of this 
matter. Even Cardinal Gibbons, usually a clearheaded 
publicist, is quoted as being opposed to prohibition be- 
cause he is afraid good liquor legally marketed will be 
displaced by bad liquor illicitly trafficked. That does 
not get at the thing at all. Neither does it appear that in 
a democracy much can be made of the argument that in 
matters affecting one’s moral conduct the majority 
has no right to rule. Every man’s freedom must ac- 
commodate itself to the freedom of others. That is the 
essence of a working democracy. We have legal right 
to bring about prohibition. 

What Mr. Bradford objects to is the resort to law, 
an external, rude thing, in dealing with a subject es- 
sentially ethical and personal. It offends that the dis- 
ciplines of religion, the persuasions of spiritual means 
in this movemerit, should be too easily dropped. We 
have come too far to be legally thumped into goodness 
that endures. Some will say that we are ready to vote 
on the matter, while others believe we have not yet been 
made ethically and intelligently ready. However that 
may be, the important lesson for us as churchmen is to 
be chary of reliance upon law while our spiritual in- 
struments grow dull and rusty. There lies a short- 
sighted and grievous mistake. To hold the faith in 
spiritual power to work the perfect work, without capitu- 
lation to legislative short-cuts, is the chief need of these 
days, though it is not the only one. 

Deeper than anything that we have noticed in the 
prohibition question is this: People believe in temper- 
ance, and not in prohibition, because they cannot believe 
ina negative thing. “Tis not their natureto. A negative 
attitude never inherited any portion of the kingdom of 
God. ‘That is the difference between the law and the 
gospel. We must be positive or we perish. It goes 
to the roots. The soul is made to be for, not against. 
That is why a‘reclaimed man like John B. Gough, or 
Francis Murphy, is powerful. .He is not prohibition, 
but temperance, incarnate. He is a living, positive 
principle. He is a striking yet typical example of the 
change wrought not in a State House majority, but in the 
secret places of the soul by the operation of the Holy 
Spirit. 
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Hmerican Unitarian Association. 
Who Shall Measure Our Influence? 


What influence have our Unitarian churches exer- 
cised upon the life of this country? How large an in- 
fluence, and in what directions has it been most effective? 
How have these influences been created and maintained? 
Are they increasing? These are among the questions 
continually asked. 

Often the answers are expected to take only the form 
of the number of churches and their membership. About 
two hundred churches were represented among the 
founders of the American Unitarian Association. "To-day 
there are upward of five hundred churches. These 
figures are approximate. On this basis we have gained 
in the past ninety-three years about 150 per cent. in the 
number of churches. Membership is more difficult to 
compute. From the far fringe of parish life, where 
people expect the Unitarian minister to marry and 
bury them, to the devoted company of worshippers who 
frequent our churches regularly every Sunday all their 
lives there is a large compass. Such variations present 
problems for the statistician. 

Dr. Hale, after an annoying demand for the figures 
in regard to his church, asked his associates how many 
funerals they had conducted during the past year. 
“Nineteen,” was the answer. ‘‘What is the death- 
rate of Boston?” “Nineteen per thousand.” ‘Then,” 
said Dr. Hale, ‘“‘we have one thousand communicants.” 
These conjectural one thousand members thus whim- 
sically numbered represented, however, but a small 
fraction of the people whom Dr. Hale truly influenced 
every year in his public ministry. 

Mary Antin, in ‘The Promised Land,” pictures the 
children whom Dr. Hale had baptized and taught, 
marching, rows upon rows of them, in a procession that 
might extend from the State House to the Cambridge 
Bridge and then on and on. Such an estimate is nearer 
a real computation than was his guess of a thousand 
communicants. 

The question of the influence that our churches have 
exerted and are to-day exerting quite defies enumeration. 
The answer is to be sought in a broader comprehension 
of religious influence than we habitually accept. Re- 
cently we have been reading many allusions to the 
religious life of this country. In most of them it is 
assumed that church attendance is the complete test of 
the existence of religion in any community, just as a 
thermometer may be trusted to test the temperature. 

But religious life is a vastly larger affair than such com- 
putation allows. There is much real and- wholesome 
religion in the many fraternal orders in which a large 
percentage, perhaps a large majority, of American men 
are enrolled. Religion is present in a thousand other 
voices that speak counsels of perfection. All these agen- 
cies must be considered before anything like an adequate 
answer is ventured upon. Where two or three are gathered 
together in the spirit—inside or outside a church—there 
is religion present. 

Our influence has been and continues to be far larger 
than church statistics taken alone could show. For 
example, examine our publication work, an activity 
which we take for granted and little heed. Besides 
many books, etc., we have been distributing annually 
for a number of years about half a million tracts in all 
parts of the country. This distribution was the original 
purpose of our Association. Who shall say how large 
a factor this dissemination of reverent thought has been 
in_the religious life of the United States? ‘That it has 
been a potent influence is an exceedingly modest state- 
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ment. Based upon a considerable study of the subject, 
it is my opinion that our literature has been a far greater 
force in moulding religious opinion throughout the 
country than we have usually allowed ourselves to 
believe. This influence continues and increases. 

In this connection it is pertinent to mention the Way- 
side Pulpit, now adopted by about one-fourth of our 
churches, and read each day by perhaps a million people. 
While explicit illustrations of the influence of this work 
are not lacking, its true worth must be judged by larger 
considerations. Thought is a flame, and flame kindles 
flame. Is it a small matter that during the last week in 
October perhaps a million people read Luther’s pro- 
nouncement, which expresses the very heart of all in- 
dependency: ‘‘Here I stand. I cannot do otherwise. 
God help me. Amen’’? 

Is it a small matter that during a week this winter 
a million men should ponder the words of Lincoln in 
1862, “In times like the present, men should utter 
nothing for which they would not willingly be responsible 
through time and eternity’? Such truths as these 
constitute the real wealth of our democracy. Their 
dissemination has enormous importance, and _ their 
acceptance is religion; it is an act of faith in the fear 
of God. 

In this connection it is also pertinent to remember 
the great contribution to American hymnology made by 
our fellowship. In the ten million square miles of the 
United States probably there is not an hour in the day 
that ‘somewhere men are not singing ‘‘Nearer, my God, 
to Thee, nearer to Thee.” ‘The hymns of the liberal 
faith have expressed the prayer and aspiration of hundreds 
of millions of men. They have been the sign and the 
prophecy of deep religion. Who shall measure their 
influence? In innumerable personal contacts, in ways 
without number, our influence has made for the im- 
measurable enrichment of the lives of men. 

Louis C. CornIsH. 


rn et 
Current Topics. 


AN increase in the output of arms and of ships was 
indicated last week by an announcement from the War 
Department and by the progress made in the adjustment 
of the controversy that threatened to paralyze the ship- 
building industry in the preceding week. Mr. Baker, the 
Secretary of War, announced to the country that more 
than 9,000 rifles are being made daily, that 700,000 rifles 
have been made since the country entered the war, and 
that there are now available no less than 1,300,000 rifles 
for our troops. By the abandonment of the union de- 
mands for the ‘‘closed’’ shop, the work of restoring 
normal conditions in the shipyards was hastened. The 
adjustment of the labor dispute was facilitated by a dis- 
tinct sentiment among labor bodies that no controversy 
must be permitted to reduce the productive capacity of 
the national industrial system. In this patriotic move- 
ment Samuel Gompers, president of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, has taken a leading part, both in public 
speeches and in the adoption of measures in the councils 
of organized labor. 

* 


THE need of further economies and of an increase in 
the capacity of the carrying systems of the country was 
emphasized last week by an announcement by Herbert 
Hoover, Federal Food Administrator, that the country 
will face a serious food shortage in the next two months 
unless immediate measures are taken to accelerate the 
movement of supplies in large quantities. Mr. McAdoo, 
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General Director of Railroads, in a public rejoinder to 
Mr. Hoover’s statement, announced that the railroad 
administration is doing everything in its power to keep 
food supplies moving in the heaviest possible volume 
from the points of production to the consumer and to 
tidewater. Announcements have been made from day 
to day of the gradual elimination of unnecessary traffic, the 
discontinuance of competitive service, the discontinu- 
ance of non-essential passenger trains, and the restriction 
of railroad traffic to coal, war munitions, and food ship- 
ments so far as possible without grave injury to the 
normal business life of the country. ‘The discontinuance 
of “heatless Mondays’ last week marked the passing 
of the worst phase of the coal crisis. 


* 


THE question of national ownership of public utilities 
has been projected as an issue of immediate interest by 
the discussion of the legislation to enable the Federal 
Government to carry out its control of the railroads of 
the country. The Senate last week, by a vote of 61 to 10, 
rejected an amendment to the railroad bill, authorizing 
the management of the railroads by the Government for 
an indefinite period after the end of the war. On the 
eve of the passage of the bill by the Senate, at the begin- 
ning of the week, it was apparent that the advocates of 
government ownership would advance their principle 
with energy in the course of the debate in the House. 
The officers of the railroad corporation are mustering their 
forces in opposition to public ownership. Some of the 
railroad managers have been accused of attempting to 
interfere with the smooth operation of railroads under 
the federal management in order to demonstrate the 
impracticability of the principle of public ownership. 
This charge has been emphatically and repeatedly denied 
by railroad executives working under federal direction. 


a 


Tue full text of the programme of the British Labor 
Party, as published in this country, contains some far- 
reaching provisions for the reorganization of society. 
Among these provisions is the following: ‘‘The Labor 
Party stands not merely for the principle of the common 
ownership of the nation’s land, to be applied as suitable 
opportunities occur, but also specifically for the imme- 
diate nationalization of railways, mines, and the pro- 
duction of electrical power.”’ Another far-reaching pro- 
vision reads as follows: ‘“We need . . . completely to 
reverse our point of view and to rearrange the whole 
taxation of inheritances from the standpoint of asking 
what is the maximum amount that any rich man should 
be permitted at death to divert, by his will, from the 
national exchequer, which should normally be the heir 
to all private riches in excess of a quite moderate amount 
by way of family provision.’”’ ‘The programme proposes 
the “appropriation of every surplus for the common 
good,” by a high scale of taxation to be imposed upon 


wealth. 
* 


Events in Russia continue to develop with bewildering 
uncertainty at the beginning of the week. The failure 
of the Bolshevik government to sign a treaty of peace 
with the Central Powers was followed last week by a vig- 
orous resumption of hostilities by the German Army— 
if a rapid advance into an undefended country may be 
designated as hostilities. By the end of the week the 
Germans had pushed ninety miles nearer to Petrograd 
than they were when the negotiations at Brest-Litovsk 
were begun. ‘The invasion was extended into Esthonia 
and Livonia, toward Reval, the greatest remaining Rus- 
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sian outlet on the Baltic. At the same time a Russian 
army had joined the forces of the Ukrainian Rada in the 
Ukraine, and was proceeding toward Kieff, which city 
the Bolsheviki recently took from the Ukrainians. 
Simultaneously with these movements there were evi- 
dences of the presence of German troops in Finland, 
where the Red Guard was trying to hold its own against 
the ‘White Guard,” or native Finnish army, which is 
seeking to expel the Russians entirely from Finland and 
to set up an independent Finnish republic. 


* 


WHILE the Germans were sweeping into Russia prac- 
tically without opposition, and capturing large amounts 
of war supplies, including about 2,000 guns, it was an- 
nounced by cable from Petrograd at the beginning of 
the week that the Bolshevik government had assented 
to the terms of peace offered by the Germans. ‘These 
terms include the surrender to Germany of Lithuania and 
the western halves of Esthonia and Livonia, the Moon 
Islands, Poland, the Ukraine, and Finland. It is provided 
that of these territories Livonia and Esthonia shall be 
policed by Germany until internal order shall have been 
established by constitutional means, and that Courland, 
Lithuania, and Poland shall be set up as independent 
states under German auspices. The German demands 
include the renunciation by Russia of all the territories 
constituting the western projection of the great empire 
which Peter the Great conceived and which his successors 
built up by annexations of regions lying northward and 
westward of Moscow and in the direction of the Danube 
and the Black Sea—the territories, in short, that made 
Russia a great empire. 


Ir was announced in Berlin at the beginning of the 
week that the negotiations for peace between Roumania 
and the Central Powers had begun. For some time after 
the presentation of the German demands the Roumanian 
Government hesitated to enter into negotiations, and 
a member of the Roumanian commission in Washington 
declared that under no circumstances would Roumania 
discuss peace terms apart from her allies of the Entente. 
The isolation of the Roumanian Army by the conclusion 
of a separate treaty between the Ukraine and the Central 
Powers left no alternative to Roumania, however. ‘The 
desire of the Central Powers to terminate all hostilities 
on the eastern front by the elimination of Roumania as — 
a belligerent is explained by military considerations, 
including a possible plan for aggressive action against 
the Entente armies on the Salonica front. From various 
Entente sources the impression has gone forth in the past 
month that an Entente offensive against Bulgaria is one 
of the possibilities of the situation with the approach of 
spring in the Balkans. 


Brevities. 


Wealth, like snow, is better distributed than in drifts. 
The highest form of charity works not for but with 
its beneficiaries. 


Phillips Brooks’s optimism was fixed in a great belief 
in a great purpose which underlies the world for inevitable 


good. 


Lent finds America well begun in its observance, with 
a saving in the past four months of one hundred and forty 
million pounds of meat, according to Herbert Hoover. 
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The Christian Church in America has never been famous 
for enterprising and timely leadership against wrongdoing, 
and yet it is a barrier against evils, and conserves the 
gains made by those who within or without the Church 
defy and destroy them. 


Letters to the Editor. 
We Surely Did Not Know. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


Your comments on the creed of Rev. G. W. Mather- 
son, in the Christian Register of February 7, are as sur- 
prising to me as your last statement, in which you say, 
“The last item of this creed is surprising’ (“‘the second 
coming of Christ in bodily form’). Is it possible that 
you do not know how this creed is growing by leaps and 
bounds; that the Middle West and the far West are 
fairly honeycombed with the belief that Jesus is coming 
in the flesh? how that thousands of volumes of the book 
“Jesus is Coming”’ are being sent to ministers? Of course, 
the book of Revelation is their guide,—a book of which 
an old commentator said that it “either found a man 
cracked or left him so,” a book that both Calvin and 
Luther would have nothing to do with. Hundreds of 
students are being sent out from Western institutes who 
are constantly peering into the sky, watching for the 
second coming of Jesus in the flesh, instead of doing his 
work on earth. I have been astonished at the silence of 
the religious press on this subject. 

I suppose the truth of the matter is that they have 
taken a stand for the Bible which will not fit modern 
knowledge and are afraid to speak the truth lest it upset 
some doctrine or dogma. Dr. William Newton Clark of 
Colgate University, a ripe scholar of the Baptist Church, 
said in his last book, published after his death, “‘Born 
of water was not like Jesus, born of the spirit was.” 
Born of water became a doctrine after baptismal regenera- 
tion was brought in by the Church. I think Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., would find great backing for his sensible 
words if heread Dr. Clark’s ‘‘ The Divine Ideals of Jesus.” 

W. G. PUDDEFOOT, 
Field Missionary, Congregational Home 
Missionary Society, Boston, Mass. 


The Same Voice. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


It is most interesting to note how modern thought 
under the pain and stress of the war has ceased to be 
afraid of the term “‘anthropomorphism,” or to fear that 
it was committing a breach of philosophy in thinking 
of God as a “‘Person,” a very present Friend and Helper. 
Rev. E. H. Reeman, in his article on ‘‘’ The Comfort of 
the Soldier,” in the Register of January 10, speaks of 
“this newer faith of to-day,’”’ and does not know whether 
Unitarianism has any monopoly of it. As a matter of 
fact, in some shape or form it has been the comfort of 
simple people in all ages. ‘‘In all their affliction he was 
afflicted, and the Angel of His presence saved them: 
in His love and in His pity He redeemed them; and He 
bare them, and carried them all the days of old.” ‘This 
is the truth which the Christian Church has enshrined 
in the doctrines of the Incarnation and the Atonement, 
doctrines which, because they have often been presented 
crudely, we frequently, to our deprivement, have dropped 
overboard altogether. 
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Paul spoke of “the Lamb slain from the foundation 
of the world.” John saw “in the midst of the throne 
a Lamb standing as though it had been slain,’’—sacrifice 
the very heart and centre of Deity. Dr. Munro Gibson 
says, ‘“The Spirit of the Cross is not a mere flash of 
exceptional devotion; it is eternal, for it is the expression 
of the very nature of the unchanging God.” Again, 
“The revelation of the Cross was as true of God from 
the very beginning as it was the day the Saviour of the 
world bowed His head and gave up the ghost.’”’ Horace 


Bushnell, speaking of God’s dealings with men in the . 


older dispensation, says, “It is as if there were a cross 
unseen, standing on its undiscovered hill, far back in the 
ages, out of which were sounding always just the same 
deep voice of suffering love and patience that was heard 
by mortal ears from the sacred hill of Calvary.” I 
would commend to Mr. Reeman, and in fact to every 
one, a little book by Coulson Kernohan called ‘“‘God and 
the Ant,” which embodies the same message with great 
force and beauty. 
Jas. W. Rocu. 


MONTREAL, CAN. 


Fair Play. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

Is it quite fair for our prohibition friends to press 
national prohibition during this war? It involves a consti- 
tutional abandonment of a great principle of civil liberty 
and of state sovereignty. Itmayberight. But isit right 
to put a question of civil liberty at hazard at a time when 
men’s minds are inflamed with the passions of war? 

If national prohibition is right, its advocates can afford 
to allow its opponents time for deliberation under the 
normal conditions of peace. 


Total abstainers who are opposing national prohibition 


on principle, and are urging the revival of temperance 
as a spiritual act of self-government, do not wish to be 
unreasonable or unfair. ‘They ask merely that action on 
this most vital question be postponed until we can act 
upon it with the calmness and deliberation required for 
the consideration of a great question of civil liberty—one 
that will affect the civilization of this community for 
generations to come. 

It does not seem quite wise just at this time of war to 
abandon permanently so.fundamental a principle of civil 
liberty as the right of a sovereign state to govern itself 
or the right of a free citizen to govern himself in regard to 
what he puts into his own mouth. Such a principle of 
self-government ought not to be abandoned hastily or 
under the stress and strain of war. 

May I ask you in the spirit of fair play to ask our pro- 
hibition friends for time for deliberation and considera- 
tion? 

Gro. G. BRADFORD. 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


Low-Paid Employees. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


I see in this morning’s paper (February 19) that at 
a hearing before the Railroad Commission the repre- 
sentatives of the railways admitted the need of in- 
creased wages for “low-paid” employees on account of 
the rising cost of living. When asked who should be 
considered “‘low-paid’’ men, the secretary of the Western 
Association of Railways, who represented not the labor 
unions, but the employers, is reported to have replied: 
“T would say that all men receiving under $150 a month 
need more money to meet the advances in the prices of 
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necessities. Perhaps the limit of those who need help 
should be raised to $2,000 a year, which seems to be 
the line drawn by the Government in the Income Tax 
Law. ‘The greatest advance should be given to the men 
making less than $100 a month. Those fellows must 
be having a strenuous time. The $2,000 limit would 
include all laborers, trainmen, brakemen, mechanics, and 
clerks, and a great many engineers and conductors.” 

When I read this testimony my mind at once reverted 
to another class of low-paid labor which is under severe 
pressure in these days, but for whom no organized body of 
employers has yet made an appeal. I refer, of course, to 
our ministers, the vast majority of whom are “‘low-paid”’ 
men, many of them being confronted with the problem 
of supporting a wife and perhaps children on even less 
than $100 a month. I can assure you that “these 
fellows are having a strenuous time,” especially as their 
employers, the churches, require them to live on a rather 
different scale from the laborers and trainmen of the 
railroads. 

The facts as to the salaries paid by our churches were 
published in the report made two years and a half ago 
to the General Unitarian Conference by a committee on 
the salaries of Unitarian ministers. I suppose that 
copies of that report are still obtainable from the American 
Unitarian Association, and I should like to commend 


it to any one who is investigating underpaid labor, es- . 


pecially in the social groups which are not in a position 
to strike for an increase in pay. 

The report to which I refer shows that the average 
rise in salaries of our ministers during the twenty-five 
years between 1890 and 1915 was 12.6 per cent., though 
the cost of living had gone up between 4o per cent. and 
50 per cent., so that in purchasing power the salaries 
of many ministers had fallen off about 40 per cent. in the 
quarter-century preceding 1915. Of course the cost of 
living has increased greatly since 1915, when the report 
was written. 

It is interesting to compare the difference in situation 
between the ministers and the railroad men on this point 
also, for the secretary of the Western Association of 
Railways, in his evidence reported in to-day’s paper, 
pointed out that the average rate of increase for em- 
ployees in the Western district from 1909 to 1915 has been 
13.23 per cent. Ina word, the wages of railway laborers 
and trainmen had increased in six years previous to 1915 
more than the substantially equivalent salaries of our 
ministers had increased in the twenty-five years preceding 
that date. There has been, of course, a very substantial 
increase in the earnings of railroad men since 1915, wholly 
aside from the further increase now proposed. 

It should also be borne in mind, though this fact was 
not brought out in the newspaper to which I refer, that the 
railroad employees are in some degree protected by 
insurance, and often, if not in every case, have the 
guarantee of an adequate pension. We have, of course, 
some denominational funds for ministerial relief and 
pensions, but they are painfully inadequate. The 
pension distributed last year amounted to $200 per 
minister entitled to receive it,—much less than a bare 
living even for a single old man of the simplest habits. 

These facts may help to explain why some of our 
churches find it so difficult to secure well-trained and com- 
petent ministers. No one desires that the profession 
should be made a lucrative occupation, but we must 
pay enough to maintain self-respect in ourselves and in 
our ministers if we want a self-respecting ministry. 
At least we might try to equal what the railroads are pro- 
posing to do for their ‘‘low-paid” laborers and trainmen. 

: U~. 


Boston, Mass. 
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The Kind of “Register” We Need. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

I have read with much interest the letter of Blanche 
Watson in the Christian Register of February 7. I 
entirely agree with her statement, that the radical element 
ought to be recognized far more largely than it has as yet 


- been in the pages of a paper claiming to be liberal and 


progressive. These are times demanding vision, clear 
insight, and incisive thought. The greatest problems 
the world has ever faced are constantly coming forward 
for solution. The old measuring-rods no longer serve 
the purpose. A reactionary attitude, one of compromise 
and beating about the bush, does not serve the interests 
of progressive thought in such a time as that in which 
we are now living. If we are really modern, and thinking 
in modern terms, why not say so boldly and uncom- 
promisingly? ‘To try to make ourselves orthodox, to 
seek every possible method by which we can cringe within 
the limits of Christianity, serves no real purpose we have 
before us, if we are actually facing the world situation 
in every realm of human life. 

I have often wished we might have in this country 
a reproduction of the Christian Commonwealth of London, 
which is nominally orthodox, but faces all ways to the 
liberalizing tendencies of our time. Evangelical as it is, 
it does not fear to report every liberal activity of the 
time. It reports Mrs. Besant when she is in London. 
If Bernard Shaw gives an extremely radical discourse 
on religion, it prints it in full, without apology, as a 
part of its functions as representing the progressive 
demands of the time. If the Socialists speak or act for 
their principles, it does not for a moment hesitate to say 
what they are doing, and to publish abroad their claims. 
In so doing it does not commit itself to Mrs. Besant or 
Bernard Shaw or the Socialists; but it does show that it 
lives in the modern world, and keeps step with it. 

I have been long since convinced that if the Christian 
Register would move forward in this manner, it would 
have no trouble in securing a paying list of subscribers. 
The day has gone by when really free thinking men and 
women wish to be coddled, taffied, and kept within the 
leading-strings of the old forms of thought and belief. 
If we are liberal, if we dare face the actual needs of the 
world for incisive thinking along new lines, why do we not 
act and say so straight out with uncompromising vigor? 

With a new editor, why not a new deal, a new manner, 
a waking up to what we stand for? Otherwise we shall 
go on in the same old plodding way, a delight to a few 
elect souls; but to the mass of people wandering they 
know not whither, having for them no living word to 
offer. Are we Christians? Is that demand the finality 
of our thinking, and that we shall not dare to think into 
the sphere of a fresh world religion, the urgent and 
absolute demand of our day. Why be parochial, and 
report what Cranberry Centre is doing in the way of 
bean suppers? Why not report, instead, the world 
movements, the attempts in all directions to break out 
from the old shells, and to find a faith that is equal to the 
world-call of this moment? Is the word “Unitarian” 
limited to some four hundred little societies, or is it a 
striving for that world-unity which brings within the in- 
clusive fold all who are looking forward for greater things 
to break forth out of the world-struggles of this new time? 

I make no apology for these plain-spoken words. I 
speak them because I am confident they are needed, and 
urgently needed. That they will find full acceptance 
I do not anticipate. Were they to be heeded, I am con- 
fident the results would be great and inspiring. 

GEORGE WILLIS COOKE. 

WAKEFIELD, Mass. 
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Messages. 


ELIZABETH REYNARD. 


The stars shine in Boston, the stars shine in France; 
All we have is tossed on the white waves that dance. 


Will they reach the far shore, where eyes with joy are wet, 
Or will they reach a star shore, undiscovered yet? 


We who played together now fare the world apart, 
In all sorts of weather, but one sort of heart. 


You who fight in Flanders, grim and strangely grown, 
Under new commanders, you do not fight alone; 


We who toil and blunder, we feel your presence near 
And wait in silent wonder the burdens of the year. 


Our old clock is chiming strange hours away, 
And God’s hand is timing our pulses to-day. 


The stars shine in Boston, and heart-fires dance 
For those loved and lost on the red fields of France. 


Jerusalem Windows. 


ELLEN BURNS SHERMAN. 


Into every intelligence there is a door which is never closed, 
through which the Creator passes. —EMERSON. 

In a universe in which every atom of matter obeys the 
laws which evoke and direct its use we have no escape 
from the conclusion that in the spiritual world, as well, 
similar laws are unceasingly active. Although the oper- 
ation of some of these laws is hidden from most of mankind, 
the action of others is so clear that he who runs may read. 
Let one examine any of the myriad achievements of man, 
from the most beautiful cathedral in the world to the 
latest wonders performed by wireless, and back of the 
material manifestation in each case the first cause will 
be found in the germinating faith of some man’s mind 
or soul. ‘This faith, subject to the unseen laws of the 
spiritual world, begets cathedrals and wireless miracles. 

In reality, then, the entire material world of man’s 
creation is convincing evidence of the existence of spir- 
itual laws, through which faith fulfils its expectations. 
Not less, every institution, from the primary school to 
the church, which has made for order and righteousness, 
bears witness to the action of faith and the spiritual laws 
which have made that faith fruitful. All the records of 
history prove that there is no separation of the spiritual 
and material spheres or their laws. On the contrary, 
what we call the material world, whether man’s part of 
it or God’s, is simply the flowering of faith which con- 
tains the seeds of all possibilities, mental, moral, and 
material. 

On this point, hear the testimony of science, as it is 
reported by Judge T. Troward, in his masterly treatise on 
this subject, included in his Edinburgh lectures on Mental 
Science :-— 

““All things whatsoever ye pray for, believe that ye 
have received them, and ye shall receive them.’ The 
difference of the tenses is remarkable. The speaker bids 
us first believe that our desire has already been fulfilled, 
that it is a thing accomplished, and then its accomplish- 
ment will follow as a thing in the future. ‘This is nothing 
else than a concise direction for making use of the crea- 
tive power of thought, by impressing upon the universal 
subjective mind the particular thing which we desire as 
an already existing fact. ... We are thus planting a seed, 
which, if left undisturbed, will infallibly germinate into 
external fruition. By thus making intelligent use of our 
subjective mind, we—so to speak—create a nucleus, 
which is no sooner created than it begins to exercise an 
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attractive force, drawing to itself material of a like char- 
acter with its own.... , 

‘This is the universal method of Nature on every plane. 
Some of the most advanced thinkers in modern physical 
science in the endeavor to probe the great mystery of 
the first origin of the world have postulated the forma- 
tion of what they call vortex rings, formed from infinitely 
fine primordial substarice. ‘They tell us that if such a 
ring be once formed, on the minutest scale, and set rotat- 
ing, then, since it would be moving in pure ether and sub- 
ject to no friction, it must be, according to all known 
laws of physics, indestructible, and in its motion per- 
petual. Let two such rings approach each other and by 
the law of attraction they would coalesce into.a whole 
and so on until manifested matter, as we apprehend it 
with our external senses, is at last formed.... All 
branches of physical science demonstrate that every 
complete manifestation, of whatever kind and on what- 
ever scale, is started by the establishment of a nucleus, 
infinitely small, but endowed with unquenchable energy 
of attraction, causing it steadily to increase in power and 
definiteness of purpose until the process of growth is 
completed and the matured form stands out as an accom- 
plished fact. Now if this be the universal method of 
Nature, there is nothing unnatural in-supposing that it 
must begin its operation at a stage further back than the 
formation of the material nucleus. ... What is the force 
which originates this material nucleus? Let a recent 
work on physical science give the. answer. ‘In its ulti- 
mate essence, energy may be incomprehensible by us 
except as an exhibition of the direct operation of that 
which we call Mind or Will.’ The quotation is from a 
course of lectures on ‘Waves in Water, Air, and Ether,’ 
delivered in 1902 at the Royal Institute, by J. A. Fleming.” 

Mr. Troward continues: “Here, then, is the testi- 
mony of physical science that the originating energy is 
Mind or Will. Now the only action of Mind is Thought. 
By our thoughts we create the nucleus which attracts to 
itself its own correspondences in due order until the 
finished work is manifested on the external plane.” 

Yet valuable as is the testimony of science, it is by no 
means the only evidence with which we may buttress our 
faith. Every one who will take the trouble to observe 
may summon a cloud of witnesses from his own experience. 
John Burroughs makes the statement that “when you 
have a thing in mind, it is not long till you have it in 
hand.’’ What can hinder us from testing this declara- 
tion by holding something in mind and noticing how long 
it is before we have it in hand? Most of us have had 
experiences along this line; but how many have totally 
ignored the obvious link between the mental cause and 
its material effect? Or, if the sequence was observed, 
how many have carelessly dismissed the matter as a 
“coincidence’’? . 

It is the observation and accurate classification of 
similar ‘“‘coincidences’”’ which make the difference be- 
tween the mind of the inventor and his gifts to the world 
and the mind of the unimaginative, or those who never 
dare hazard a new hypothesis. When religious men and 
women give to the study of prayer the same persistent 
research which the inventor gives to his quest, prayer 
will no longer be the dead-letter of the formalist, or the 
expression of the ineffectual faith of those who grope in 
spiritual mists. That there are many, even now, who 
have learned to make prayer the spiritual power-wheel 
of their lives, we know from their acts and from the rapt 
illumination of their faces. But the proportion of those © 
who keep their windows open toward Jerusalem is sadly 
small in these congested days when ‘things are in the 
saddle and ride mankind.” . 

If the conception of prayer is to grow,—as everything 


’ 
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in the universe should grow,—men must no longer dele- 
gate their prayers to the clergy and their women-folk. 
The only way to learn how to pray is by praying. Nor 
will the world ever know all it can know about prayer 
until everybody prays, for to no two people are the possi- 
bilities and revelations of prayer. the same. In these 
days, when we hear so much about the loss of the hold 
of the church on the people, it would seem to be the very 
hour to restore that hold by a renaissance of prayer. 

If fervent prayers were made by all church-members 
(not to mention those of the devout outside the church), 
can one doubt that from some of the findings of the faith- 
ful there might be gathered data that would greatly il- 
luminate what now is to many only a shadowy realm of 
doubt? Then, in time, what has been the blissful ex- 
perience of a few rapt spirits might become the glad 
inheritance of all. As a suggestion, which may assist 
a more vital interpretation of prayer, let him who would 
hold this highest communion first grasp the fact that 
every man’s soul (or his subconscious mind) is an actual 
inlet in him of Omniscience. We are thus in vital and 
continual connection with our Maker, and never need 
pray to a God afar off, but to one who is “nearer than 
hands and feet.”* (Is this not the very heart of the 
Biblical verse ‘“‘In him we live and move and have our 
being”’?) Keeping steadfastly in mind this intimate 
relation between our Father and us, we shall not find it 
hard to believe that we may have so much or so little of 
God (and all that he can give) as we will allow to flow 
into our spiritual inlet. ‘This close relation between the 
finite and the Infinite was felt even by the pagan philos- 
opher Marcus Aurelius, who wrote, “The intelligent 
power lies open and pervious to your mind, as the air 
you breathe does to your lungs, if you can but draw it in.” 

But we inhale spiritually as we do physically, that is, 
with only a part of our lung-power. When men have 
learned to perfect their spiritual inhalation they will read 
with a new significance and understanding the mystic 
words of Jesus, ‘I and my Father are one, and I have 
meat to eat that ye know not of.” In like manner, to 
those who have learned to use spiritual inhalation new 
light will dawn upon the sayings of all the mystics of 
every age. Or, to reverse the process, those who would 
learn spiritual inhalation (prayer) might find no better 
guide to vital results than a study of all the mystic utter- 
ances of Jesus and of all the mystics down to our. own 
Emerson, who has given the world in his “ Over-Soul”’ 
and “Spiritual Laws’’ the most suggestive and stimu- 
lating studies of devout communion that have been given 
since the time of Jesus. 

What worlds away from the formal and petty concep- 
tion of prayer stands out the noble Emersonian realiza- 
tion of it: ‘‘Ineffable is the union of man and God in 
every act of the soul. .. . For ever and ever the influx of 
this better and universal self is new and unsearchable. 
Ever it inspires awe and astonishment. How dear, how 
soothing to man arises the idea of God peopling the 
lonely place, effacing the scars of our mistakes and dis- 
appointments!” 

- And again, how surely he knows how to discern in 
others the authentic evidence of the “ineffable union’”’ 


which he had himself enjoyed! “If he have not found 


his home in God, his manners, his forms of speech, the turn 
of his sentences, the build, shall I say, of all his opinions, 
will involuntarily confess it, let him brave it out how he 


will. If he have found his centre, the Deity will shine 


through him, through all disguises of ignorance, of 

ungenial temperament, of unfavorable circumstance.” 
His own tests, moreover, are most triumphantly illus- 

trated by his own life and works, which emphatically 


declared that he had “found his home in God.” 


_ Ze 
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Count Czernin’s Separate Peace. 


WN... BSS. 


American public opinion is just now much concerned 
with the possibility of a separate Austro-Hungarian 
peace with the Allies to the detriment of the New German 
Empire. It has been stirred visibly by the conclusion 
of peace with Ukraine, or Little Russia, by the Austro- 


- Hungarian Foreign Minister, Count Ottocar Czernin, 


in defiance of the Bolshevik Great Russian Government 
at Petrograd. 

The Foreign Minister of Austria-Hungary, it must be 
remembered, is the premier of the little cabinet of three 
which is in charge of the monarchy’s federal affairs as 
laid down in the Pragmatic Sanction of 1723 and the 
Constitution of 1867. He countersigns the commissions 
of his colleagues, the War Minister and the Federal 
Finance Minister. He never appears before the Reichsrat 
at Vienna or the Birodalmi Gyiilés at Budapest, but 
only before the Delegations of those bodies, which 
meet alternately in Vienna and Budapest as the years 
go by, and separately, so that these three ministers 
must make each speech twice if required. 

Count Czernin is a Bohemian landlord, in fact a 
“junker.”” We cannot help wondering in these days, 
when empire-breaking is encouraged, whether he can do 
more than protect the next valid title of Charles (VII. of 
Austria), namely, ‘““King of Hungary and Bohemia.” 
Hungary pays about one-third of the common expenses 
of the monarchy, so her premier, Alexander Wekerle, has 
at least that much influence; and Austria, which has in- 
cluded Bohemia by conquest since 1620, pays about 
two-thirds. 

Austria’s new premier, Von Seydler, has already 
angered both the north and south Slav deputies in the 
Reichsrat by announcing the continued advance of 
German armies in Great Russia. He has also angered the 
Poles of Galicia in announcing the German terms of 
peace prematurely, while demanding the appropriation 
of the home budget. We suspect this may mean the 
dissolution of the Austrian parliament as such, and the 
reopening of the Bohemian legislative body as an appeal 
to the loyalty of the Bohemians and Slovaks who are 
said to be deserting at home and allying with the enemies, 
particularly France, abroad. 

Charles has not yet been crowned Austrian emperor, 
but he might easily be crowned first King of Bohemia, 
and so win the south-Slav Croatians, Slavonians, and 
Dalmatians who have been meditating desertion to the 
assistance of humbled Serbia. Only one section of the 
south-Slavs has always been relied upon, and they are 
the Slovenians, who have grown stronger in the provinces 
of Carniola, Carinthia, and Istria. 

As King of Hungary and Bohemia, Charles can easily 
appeal to the new state of the Ukraine (Latin, Acheronia) 
to federate with his other lands, and then can come in due 
time the disillusionment and the new imperialism which 
Hungary has long sought to impose upon her rulers. 

By the pact concluded with the new state, Charles’s 
Foreign Minister has stretched his long hand across 
“Scythia” to the mouth of the Don, where the Cossacks 
can shortly extend the hand of fellowship to the Caspian 
Sea. Even as it is, the Russia which had gripped the 
falling people of Armenia and the remnants of Assyria 
has now been cut off, and instead the papal eye has been 
made to gleam over the Black Sea and the Sea of Azof. 
For the Ukraine is Jargely Greek Catholic, and it will 
certainly be more so under its new guardian, the King 
of Hungary and Bohemia. 

The Hapsburg ruler, by the Pragmatic Sanction above 
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mentioned, must be a Roman Catholic. Yet it may 
be that as a liberal monarch he will not hesitate to legiti- 
mize the establishment of Protestant churches in the 
new state, consonant with the laws of Hungary passed in 
1895. Thus the numerous and frequently outlandish 
sects of Russia in the south will tend to disappear. 

Seeing all this, American public opinion finds itself 
confronted with the possibility of Catholicism slipping 
across Armenia and Persia, where there are already well- 


established Uniate communions, and joining hands through - 


Siberia and French Chinese lands with the Slavic Catholic 
churches existent in our Western States and Territories. 
This may be the dream which the commanders of the 
Austrian Lloyd Company’s steamers have not omitted to 
obey in their faithfulness in the past. 

Anglo-Catholics are pointing with emphasis to the 
acceptance by the late Pope Pius X. of a Serbian legation 
to the Vatican. What shall we expect of the Serbian 
and Roumanian missions to the United States? Are 
they about to go over to the Vatican’s pro-Austrian and 
in truth only semi-pro-Slavie policy of getting to the 
vitals of Asiatic countries? American public opinion 
cannot afford to be misled by the idea that Count Czernin 
and his Bohemian peace spell the liberty of a Huss, or 
the reign of a Podiebrad. 

In Shakespeare’s Measure for Measure, act i., scene 2, 
we see the medieval subjects of some Austrian duke 
praying for any peace but the “‘ King of Hungary’s peace,”’ 
for the great Matthias Corvinus made very hard terms 
with those he brought to submission. Can it be that 
the peace that Count Czernin would grant us would 
be other than that to which the present Austrian and 
Hungarian Slavic subjects object most strenuously, in 
that it would bring no ‘“‘death for death’”’ home to the 
Hapsburg disturbers of the peace of Europe? On the 
contrary, it would mean, we fear, heavy tribute from us, 
also, to the Catholic betrayers and humblers of Serbia. 

What best opens our eyes to the danger into which we 

should run by listening to Count Czernin’s invitations 
is the denial in the press of Sunday, February 24, of the 
story that Austria-Hungary was forcing a Roman con- 
cordat on Serbia, and the timely confirmation that, on 
the contrary, it is the wicked political intriguing of the 
head of that religious system to which the Hapsburg 
dynasty swears allegiance that is responsible for the 
tragedy of that little kingdom. 
-. By the King of Bohemia’s peace all the American 
sympathy and wealth which was lavished on the uni- 
fication of Italy, of Greece, on the resurrection of Syria, 
Armenia, Assyria, Bulgaria (and what other countries 
are so bounden to us?), is to be wasted, forsooth, that the 
heavy hand which was,thrust back in 1054 by the East 
may be placed upon those countries with firmer grip. 

Perish the thought! Awake, America, and meditate 
upon what nets have been spread for thee. ‘Then act! 


Spiritual Life. 


Many theories of religion have been worked out on 
paper, but the only practical good that the world knows 
to-day is that which has been worked out on human 
souls in terms of character—W. H. Skeels. 


* 


Wearied at last with vain deceits, O my soul, commit 
to the truth what the truth gave thee; so shalt thou lose 
nothing; thy withered flowers shall blossom again, thy 
diseases shall be healed, thy unstable desires shall be 
reshaped, renewed, braced up; they shall not leave thee 
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lying in that grave to which they go down, but shall abide 
with thee and stand fast in the presence of God, who 
abideth and standeth fast forever.—A ugustine. 


* 
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The great sterling duties, the exact truth, the resolute 
refusal to countenance wrong, the command of temper, 
the mastery of indolence, the unstained purity—these 
and such as these form the character and fashion our 
souls into instruments in God’s hands for high and 
heavenly purposes in His providence.—Frederick Temple. 


Why Not Accept Christianity? 


CHARLES STELZLE. 


The difference of opinion regarding the nature of 
Christianity is due to the fact that it has to do with life 
and withmen. As life expands, our conception of all related 
subjects changes. We do not believe about anything 
just what we believed about it ten years ago. A row of 
fence posts placed alongside the road will remain the 
same for many years, or until they ret. But a row of 
trees planted in the same place will grow, and hence 
change every day. 

That men’s opinions concerning Christianity change is 
nothing against it. It is in favor of Christianity and 
the men whose minds are expanding. While the funda- 
mental basis of Christianity must always be the same, and 
while the principles of men’s characters are eternal, both 
are capable of infinite expansion. They cannot be limited 
to the ecclesiastical terminology of the theologian in the 
one case, nor to a narrow interpretation of life in the 
other. 

One’s conception of Christianity depends largely upon 
one’s nature or environment. To the Russian Jew, 
Christianity means the brutality of Kieff or Kishenieff. 
To others it means the Catholicism of South America or 
of some half-enlightened European country. ‘To still 
others it means the Protestantism of a former generation 
or even the monstrosities that have grown round about it 
in our own day. But these are not fair illustrations of any 
of the churches or denominations involved. 

As organized labor demands that it shall be judged not 
by its worst characteristics, but by its best hopes and 
aspirations, so the Church must be judged not by its 
weakest but by its best output. But we are discussing not 
the Church, but Christianity. 

The Church has not always truly represented Chris- 
tianity. Neither is religion Christianity. Some men 
are very religious, but they are not very good Christians. 
Men have become insane because they had too much 
religion, but never because they had too much Chris- 
tianity. Christianity is not a scheme to increase the 
population of heaven. Its cardinal principle is that 
given by its founder: He that saveth his life shall lose 
it, and he that loseth his life [for the sake of his fellow- 
men] shall find it. Its purpose is not to get to heaven, 
but to get heaven down to earth. 

Principally, then, Christianity is a character and a life. 
Not the life of the monk, the Pharisee, the stoic, or the 
Puritan. ‘These may all be Christian’in a very important 
senise, but they are abnormal. ‘The healthy Christian 
life is lived in the world among men and is interested in 
their every- -day affairs. It is lived at the primary and. 
in the labor union, in the shop and in the office. Nothing 
which concerns the well-being of men can be alien to the 
Christian life. It does not involve a belief in an impossible 
dogma. It does not demand an absolute acceptance of 
the inspiration of the Bible. It asks merely that the man _ 
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who wishes to become a Christian shall bring his life into 
conformity with the life and the purpose of Christ.) Such 
an appeal must seem reasonable. Unless a man has a 
better programme, why may he not accept that offered 
by Christianity? 

New York, N.Y. 


The Celestial Watchman. 


ELLEN HAMLIN BUTLER. 


Another bitter day is done. What agony and woe 

The cold, bright heavens have witnessed, none but God Himself 
can know. 

Now, lest the waning of the light bring traitor-dreams of fear, 

Will He not comfort us to-night through prophet, saint, or seer? 


The far unfolding depths unveil no angel to our eyes. 

But look! Orion’s starry mail flames in the wheeling skies. 

Great watchman of the «ons,—he comes forth with sparkling 
sword 

To vindicate the majesty and wisdom of the Lord. 


From that abyss of space and time which knows not night or day, 
He saw the bestial cave-men climb, red-handed, to their prey. 

He watched the tribes grow, man by man, till in their rallying call 
Rang out God’s own immortal plan which should outlive them all. 


It throve in empires now but dust and gathered strength like flame, 
It rose, transfigured, pure, and just, from Calvary’s black shame; 
A purpose reaching on, above all claims of lesser good, 

To bind the nations fast by love in one great Brotherhood. 


Watchman, what of the night? Oh, hark! From unseen heavenly 
coasts 

Our glorious dead cry down the dark,—‘‘Stand for the Lord of 
Hosts!”’ 


Shall not the Power that breathed a soul into the human clod 
Perfect at last, through us, the whole triumphant Will of God? 


Che Pulpit. 
Spiritual Elasticity. 


REV. CHARLES E. PARK. 


Except a man be born again, he cannot see the kingdom of God. 
Joun iii. 3. 

The Old Testament owes its preservation chiefly per- 
haps to the belief which was at one time commonly held, 
that it was the revelation of God’s will, and the codification 
of God’s law. In recent years, Christian scholars have 
given up that belief, and have agreed that the Old Testa- 
ment is inspired no more than any great literature is 
inspired, and that it expresses God’s will and law no more 
authoritatively than the spiritual record of any sincere 
nation might express it. his has had the effect of throw- 
ing the Old Testament upon its own merits. We judge 
it now, not for what it was once supposed to be, but for 
what it is—a remarkably vivid body of literature, re- 
cording the moral, the spiritual, the political growth of a 
remarkable little branch of the great human family. 

To the discriminating reader, the Old Testament needs 
no other recommendation than its own inherent excellence. 
To lose it would be to lose an inexhaustible treasure-house 


’ of romantic, imaginative, devotional literature. To be 


ignorant of it is to be uneducated. When John Keats 
refers, in one of his most beautiful poems, to “Ruth, 
standing breast high amidst the alien corn,” or when Mr. 
Theodore Roosevelt, in one of his most forceful political 
- speeches, talks about going forth to Armageddon, both 
are trusting their auditors to get the full value of these 
allusions from their own knowledge of the Old Testament. 
- Those are only two of countless instances of the way 
the Old ‘Testament has woven itself into our ordinary 
culture and thought and speech. It is not strange that 
it should have done so. What a fund of apt illustrations, 
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of timely parallels, of vivid allegories, of eloquent figures 
it offers! What an immortal array of striking person- 
alities, typical of our humanity in all its variations, it 
contains! A speaking acquaintance with all the charac- 
ters of the Old Testament would be equivalent to a college 
education—perhaps better; because it would instil a 
knowledge of human nature, in its bigness and its littleness, 
in its folly and in its wisdom, which is the mark of a well- 


_ educated man, and which many a college career fails to 


impart. Joseph and Moses and Joshua and Samson and 
Saul and Jonathan and David and Samuel—change their 
names and their clothing, and behold, they live again 
in Thomas a Becket, and William Pitt, and King Arthur, 
and Richard Lion Heart, and Charlemagne, and Bayard, 
and Alfred the Great, and Hildebrand. 

In fact one of them sticks in our attention this morn- 
ing—Saul, the son of Kish. He is the one I took the 
liberty of reincarnating in Charlemagne. ‘There are some 
striking points of similarity in their careers. Both were 
big men, towering above their fellows from the shoulders 
upward. Both were the first kings of their respective 
countries,—Saul the first king of the federated tribes of 
Israel, and Charlemagne the first monarch of that stu- 
pendous federation of European countries known for a 
thousand years as the Holy Roman Empire. Both were 
taken by surprise at their coronation; Saul had stumbled 
upon Samuel the seer in the course of his hunt for a herd 
of wandering donkeys and had been summarily anointed 
King of Israel by that iron-hearted old prophet, and 
Charlemagne had gone down to Rome for the Christmas 
festivities 1117 years ago and while kneeling in prayer 
before an altar had felt the weight of a crown pressed 
upon his bowed head by that equally iron-hearted Samuel 
of his day—Hildebrand, otherwise known as Pope Gregory 
VII. Both had at once faced the arduous task of making 
good their choice, amalgamating their empires, organizing 
their monarchies. And both were men of unmatched 
personal prowess and hardihood, leading their armies in 
person against rebel or invader, against Philistine or 
Lombard as the case might be. 

But there is a little strain of romance in the case of 
Saul which has no counterpart in the case of Charlemagne, 
and which I think gives the palm to Saul. It concerns 
his own spiritual reaction to the sudden change in his 
fortunes, and is tremendously significant. Saul was 
nething but a herdsman of Benjamin, big and jovial and 
lovable. When he came to Samuel’s house all he pos- 
sessed was the fourth part of a shekel of silver which he had 
borrowed from his hired man, and which he intended to 
pay the old soothsayer for telling him where his lost 
donkeys had gone to. And after Samuel had looked upon 
him and loved him, as everybody loved him, and after 
the old man had talked with him all night long, there 
upon the cool housetop, beneath the quiet stars, and had 
outlined to him the great opportunity that lay before 
him of consolidating his people into a strong, compact 
little nation, and after he had knelt and received at the 
old prophet’s hands the anointment which signalized 
and sanctified his selection as the first king of Israel, it 
was so that ‘‘when he turned his back to go from Samuel, 
God gave him another heart.” 

It would be hard to put into so few words so rich a hint 
of the boundless elasticity of the human soul. When 
Saul came to Samuel he was a humble obscure herdsman. 
When he left Samuel he was an anointed king. ‘That 
meant a pretty radical change in his earthly fortunes. 
He now found himself at the centre of an infinitely broader 
horizon. It is not at all easy for us to realize what a 
tremendous change that represents in the demands upon 
a man’s motives and judgments and interests. 

Suppose you are talking confidentially with an intimate 
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friend_in a closely curtained little anteroom. You are 
comparing notes on clothes and children and cooks and 
the high cost of living, when suddenly the maid comes in 
and draws back the portiéres and reveals large chambers 
to right and left crowded full of people waiting to hear 
what you have to say. The chances are that you will 
hurriedly revise your list of conversational topics and 
interests in the frantic effort to meet the larger demands 
of this larger audience. 

Or suppose that you are a successful alumnus of a 
famous Institute of Technology, and you have been asked 
to speak at a semi-centennial dinner. You rise from your 
chair, in a cosey banqueting-hall, smiling foolishly, and 
are just about to begin with one or two local pleasantries, 
when suddenly some one comes up behind you and slips 
a large telephonic receiver on the table in front of you, 
and clicks a lever, and warns you to speak distinctly, and 
you realize with a fainting heart that you are about to 
talk into a circuit which will carry your words to forty or 
fifty similar banqueting-halls seattered through our 
country all the way from Charles River to Coronado 
Beach. ‘The chances are that you will have what the 
psychologists call a brainstorm. 

Now, in all fairness, think of young Saul going through 
some such experience as that,—his herdsman’s horizon 
suddenly replaced by a monarch’s horizon; his herdsman’s 
hopes and thoughts and interests suddenly replaced by a 
monarch’s hopes and thoughts and interest; his finances 
no longer computed in terms of quarter-shekels, but in 
terms of national tithes and taxes; his ambitions no longer 
centred on a herd of wandering donkeys, but centred 
now on scornful Amalekites and hostile Philistines. 
Truly, that was a tremendous transformation. But 
he faced that transformation with a corresponding trans- 
formation in his own spirit. 

Do we ever think what a potent influence our horizon 
exerts upon our thoughts and deeds and sayings—how 
differently we speak and judge when we feel that we are 
at the centre of a narrow horizon, from what we do when 
we know we are at the centre of a wide horizon? It is 
that difference which indicates the elasticity of the human 
soul. The man who is able to recognize his widening 
horizon, and who is able to meet it with a widening of 
his own spirit, and to face it with a corresponding breadth 
of observation, and soundness of judgment, and depth of 
motive, and profundity of idealism, is the man in whom 
there abides spiritual elasticity. Such a man is blood- 
brother. to young King Saul. He deserves to have it said 
of him as it is said of Saul, “‘It was so that when he turned 
his back to go from Samuel, God gave him another heart.” 
When the bigger occasion comes to him, he meets it with 
a finer courage and a broader grasp. When the wider 
horizon circumscribes him, he faces it with a humbler and 
more sober spirit, with a truer and better balanced judg- 
ment, with a deeper and holier prayer. 

Spiritual elasticity—that is one of God’s greatest gifts 
toman. ‘hat is what makes Abraham Lincolns possible. 
That is what constitutes all the difference between in- 
evitable failure and immortal success. For if human 
nature were a predetermined commodity, capable of so 
much and no more, then it would not be many months 
before every one of us, even in the quietest and most 
humdrum walks of life, would stand helpless and dis- 
mayed in the presence of some impossible demand, and 
would have to make the despairing confession of utter 
failure and inability. 

But just because human nature is not a predetermined 
commodity, just because the human spirit can never be 
measured by what it has been, or what it has done, just 
because there are unsuspected powers and graces and 
beauties slumbering in every spirit, precisely as the 
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Sleeping Beauty slumbered in her thorn-girt palace until 
awakened by the Prince’s kiss, so, as soon as necessity 
breaks in upon our spiritual slumbers with its awakening 
kiss, we surprise ourselves by suddenly discovering that 
some hitherto latent and unrecognized side of our natures 
has been aroused into action, and necessity is matched 
by the power to meet it. 

That is a common law of life. ‘When duty whispers 
low, Thou must, the youth replies, Ican!’’ Along with the 
new tasks and the unprecedented opportunities which 
God reveals to us he mercifully reveals also new and un- 
precedented powers, energies, gifts of the spirit, whereby 
to discharge the tasks and fulfil the opportunities. Ata 
safe distance, certain burdens look impossible to us and 
certain obstacles insuperable. But that is only because 
we overlook the imponderable law of spiritual elasticity. 
When those burdens and those obstacles become im- 
mediate and imperious actualities, we find that God has 
somehow wrought his miracle in our hearts as he did in 
Saul’s heart, and that somehow our souls have dis- 
covered within their own newly-opened treasure-chambers 
the strength to bear that burden and the brave skill to 
surmount that obstacle. 

In other words, the normal life is a growth; and the 
process of its growth is a twofold process. Outwardly, 
life is a sequence of new occasions, of unprecedented de- 
mands, of ever-widening horizons. And inwardly, thanks 
to the law of spiritual elasticity, life is a process 
of spiritual self-discoveries provoked by those new 
occasions and unprecedented demands. Inwardly, life is 
a succession of spiritual enlargements to match the wider 
horizons that are constantly circumscribing us. “Ye 
must be born again,”’ says a celestial voice,—over and 
Over again, new creatures, bigger creatures, stronger 
creatures, diviner creatures, to adequately fill out the 
wider horizons of duty and service and opportunity that 
reach about us. And it is only as we retain the power of 
undergoing those successive spiritual rebirths that we can 
keep abreast of our own Fate and can fill out the bright 
destiny of manhood and womanhood that awaits us. 
These are not untimely thoughts for this particular 
Sunday morning, the first Sunday of our new year. 
Speculation is rife in our hearts as to what this year has 
in store for us—joy or sorrow, successor failure, peace 
or war. It is useless to attempt predictions, for there are 
only two predictions that we can make with any degree 
of certainty, and they are nothing definite. One is that 
this year will contain for us some occasion which we had 
not expected, some demand which takes us by surprise, 
some enlargement of horizon which we had not foreseen. 
The other prediction is that this year will be for us a year 
of increased spiritual stature, a year of real growth, a 
year of rebirth into a larger and diviner creature on just 
one condition—that we enter it in a condition of spiritual 
elasticity. 

‘That much we can do, and that is about all we can do, 
by way of preparation for our new year—take Christ at 
his words, remember that we are children of the Most 
High, and enter our new year ready to submit to the next 
“being born again,” which will be the next step in the ~ 
attainment of our spiritual heritage. The worst thing 
we can do is to begin this new year with the old rags and 
tags of prejudice and bigotry and narrowness still clinging 
to us, or we still clinging to them. ‘They may be all we 
have to wear just now, but we can at least wear those rags 
something jauntily, with a fine careless grace, ready to 
cast them off as soon as the giver of the feast offers us a 
fairer wedding garment. That thing which destroys our 
spiritual elasticity is the thing to be dreaded. 

And right there we touch one of the principal dangers 
of this crisis. ‘The influences that attack spiritual fibre, — 
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and deaden spiritual resilience, and make our souls hard 
and unyielding, are especially rife just now. ‘There is 
nothing like an atmosphere of strife to fix a mind at once 
in a set, opinionated unbending form. “The mind that 
is open to reason will shut up tight at once at the first 
touch of coercion. Conviction is never controlled by 
force. Conduct is the only thing that yields to force; 
but the conviction to back the conduct can be guided and 
controlled only by the peaceful and sympathetic methods 
of argument and reason. 

When the Crown Prince declared that this was the most 
stupid war of all history, he spoke only half the truth. 
As a method of determining human conviction all wars 
are stupid. The only thing that war determines is 
human conduct, and the conviction behind the conduct 
has to be won over through the long, gradual intercourse 
of the reconstruction period, as it was and still is in our 
own Civil War. That is what Milton meant by his 
famous couplet, ‘Who overcomes by force hath overcome 
but half his foe.’”” He has overcome only the acting half. 
The thinking half he has left more firmly intrenched than 
ever in his original conviction. 

That is the atmosphere we are breathing these days, 
an atmosphere of coercion. We are locked in deadly 
strife. Our minds, on both sides, are firmly made up, 
and the more we strive the firmer do our minds get. 
Think what the result of that must be on the matter of 
spiritual growth! ‘That is what wise men mean when they 
say that in many ways war is an interruption to spiritual 
progress. It is simply that open-mindedness, spiritual 
elasticity, mental responsiveness, are not war-time virtues. 
From a military point of view they are a hindrance. 

It is true that certain very sacred loyalties, thank 
Heaven, have been awakened and deepened in our hearts 
by this war. It is true that certain very just indignations 
have been aroused, and certain very pure and lofty 
convictions have been clarified and strengthened in our 
minds. And the dear Lord knows we needed to have 
that done. But the extent to which our loyalties have 
been deepened and our convictions strengthened is pretty 
sure to be the extent to which they are rendered incapable 
of expansion and enlargement. And that is where the 
danger of spiritual interruption comes in. 

These great, clean loyalties and convictions that have 
been awakened in our hearts—patriotism, national honor, 
national solidarity, social justice, co-operation, mutual 
trust—splendid as they are, lofty and true as they are— 
shall we be satisfied with them? Are they the final goal 
of our spiritual aspiration? Are they the widest horizon 
that encircles us? You remember what Edith Cavell 
said just before they shot her dead, ‘‘Sometimes I think 
that patriotism is not enough.’’ ‘That was the vision of 
a great soul very near its God. Patriotism is not enough. 
There is a wider horizon beyond. Patriotism is a way- 
side shrine on the soul’s pilgrimage to that wider horizon, 
that holier loyalty, that deeper and truer conviction. And 
unless our souls can retain the spiritual elasticity to under- 
go step by step all those successive rebirths, and to be 
born at last into that measure of the stature of the fulness 
of Christ, then the journey is interrupted and the quest 
is stayed. 

The various stages of the soul’s growth are like a series 
of concentric horizons, each of which merges into and 
leads into the next broader, and the largest of which 
contains all the lesser. ‘The beauty of each horizon con- 
sists in the fact that it gives promise of the next larger and 
leads to the next larger. ‘The moment our souls lodge 
upon one horizon refusing to go to the next larger, that 
moment the beauty of that horizon is gone, its value is 
fled. ‘That moment it changes from a spiritual path into 
a spiritual prison. Patriotism, nationalism, social justice, 
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co-operation—these are broad and beautiful horizons, 
but their beauty consists in the fact that they lead to 
something still broader and still more beautiful beyond. 
If we refuse to go beyond, we rob them of their beauty. 
What is that more beautiful something beyond? I 
don’t know. I might call it International Brotherhood. 
I might call it Christlikeness. I might call it the soul’s 
knowledge of God. I might call it heaven. I don’t 
know any more than you do. But I do know that be- 
yond these concentric horizons that flash upon us and 
summon our souls to take on their corresponding en- 
largements, there stretches the last horizon of all, ‘‘its 
gleaming sands, and its leaping bar, and its taintless tide 
that awaits me afar.’’ Our souls are bent. upon that 
quest. It will not do to forget that. It will not do to 
lose the spiritual elasticity, the power of being born again, 
which alone can bring us to that bright journey’s end 
where his name shall be written upon our foreheads, and 
where the Lord himself shall be with us, and be our God. 


for freedom and Humanity. 
Life is not Length of Years. 


A righteous man, though he die before his time, shall 
be at rest. 

For honorable old age is not that which standeth in 
length of time, 

Nor is its measure given by number of years: 

But understanding is gray hairs unto men, 

And an unspotted life is ripe old age. 

Being found well-pleasing unto God he was beloved 
of him.... 

Being made perfect in a little while, he fulfilled long 
years; 

For his soul was pleasing unto the Lord: 

Therefore hasted he out of the midst of wickedness. .. . 

But a righteous man that is dead shall condemn the 
ungodly that are living, 

And youth, that is quickly perfected, the many years 
of an unrighteous man’s old age.—W7sdom 1. 


Better to die, where gallant men are dying, 
Than to live on with them that basely fly: 

Better to fall, the soulless Fates defying, 

Than unassailed to wander vainly, trying 
To turn one’s face from an accusing sky! 


Days matter not, nor years to the undaunted; 
To live is nothing,—but to nobly live! 

The poorest visions of the honor-haunted 

Are better worth than pleasure-masks enchanted, 
And they win life who life for others give. 


The planets in their watchful course behold them— 
To live is nothing,—but to nobly live!— 
For though the Earth with mother-hands remould them, 
Though Ocean in his billowy arms enfold them, 
They are as gods, who life for others give! 
—Florence Earle Coates. 


PRAYER. 


Eternal Father, the source of all courage, the strength 
of valiant men, we pray for the youth of our land as they 
go into battle. ‘Teach them anew that truth perceived 
by men of old, that life is not to be measured by its length 
but by the greatness of the ideals which it serves. Help 
us all to reconsecrate our powers to the ideals of American 
liberty, made more sacred by the service of the faithful 
who have given the last full measure of devotion. At 
whatever cost of labor or pain or life itself, may we be 
faithful in these present years. Make strong our hearts 
in loyalty to Thine Eternal Will. Amen. 
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Resurrection. 


FLORENCE I. WAITT. 


To-day I walked about, 
And all the little crocuses were out. 


The white, the lavender, the gold, 
Blooming in sizes manifold. 


Though pale their leaves, and few, 
Perfect their blossoms lifted to the blue. 


Last year I walked the way 
And saw a garden just like this to-day. 


And yet.the garden of that other day, 
With blossoms, leaves, is gone away. 


Away? Oh, not away. ’Tis here anew 
In this gay bed of white and gold and blue. 


Why wonder where and how went they? 
Do I not see those living flowers to-day? 


Sunshine and Shadows. 


GEORGE EDMOND SOFER. 


‘Shadows there are in the day 
When the sun shines brightly, 
But those that people often fear 
Are shadows that come nightly.” 


With a happy party we started in the early 
morning from San Antonio Canyon in Cali- 
fornia to make the ascent of ‘‘Old Baldy.” 
For many weary miles up the steep trail we 
had nothing. to curtain the intense rays of 
the sun. As we rounded a curve we came 
upon a great rock and in its shadow we sat 
down and relaxed, ate our lunch, drank from 
our canteen, and slept. We arose refreshed 
and brave for the last climb. We were well 
paid for our efforts; from the top, over ten 
thousand feet above the level of the sea, with 
the snow-drifts at our backs, we looked down 
on mountain peaks, a rim of the Pacific 
Ocean, with Catalina Island in the centre, 
and at the foot orange-groves that resembled 
squares on a checker-board. We have 
never forgotten the friendly shadow of that 
great rock at the point where we were almost 
ready to turn back. 

The shadows that come nightly are friendly 
also. After a chain of hot and sultry days 
the cool nights receive a glad welcome. The 
night-shadows are fearsome because of the 
night-prowlers and the things that are done 
in them that will not bear the light of day. 
There are birds and animals that retire as 
soon as the shadows begin to fall. They can- 
not see in the dark, and instinct or inherited 
experience teaches them caution. ‘There are 
birds, animals, and people that are dull, 
sleepy, and blind by day, but as soon as the 
shadows begin to creep out from the hills 
they become alert and active in search of their 
prey. To have heard in the forest the shriek 
of a bird or animal in the dead of night is an 
experience never to be forgotten. Surprised 
in his retreat, perhaps fast asleep, caught by 
some cruel enemy, it sends out the cry of a 
lost soul. But from the shadows themselves 
we have nothing to fear. 

_ The author of the Shepherd Psalm speaks 
of the valley of the shadow of death. Whether 
death is something to be feared or welcomed 
at the proper time depends upon our point 
of view. Professing Christians adorn them- 
selves in black robes, at the decease of their 
loved ones, as though they were pagans. If 
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death is a sleep, a time of recuperation for 


the heavenly way; if death is an escape from 
the bondage of the flesh, for a new land of 
intellectual and moral freedom; if death, is 
a home-going, instead of a going away from 
home, as Jesus clearly taught, then why should 
his followers face death as a gloomy cave? 
After an interminable period of fogs and 
rain, ‘‘No shadows yonder”’ suggests a pleas- 
ing prospect; but after nine months of con- 
tinuous sunshine the “high fogs” bring a 
most welcome change, and a heaven without 
shadows is not a pleasing anticipation. 
When to “No shadows yonder’? we add 
“Not a single care,’’ we are reminded of the 
young girl who had put upon her more than 
her share of the dish-washing and other house- 
hold cares. She pointed to the fat tabby-cat 
on the rug, and cried out, ‘I wish that I 
had been born a cat.’’ Grown-up people 
sometimes think that the care-free people 
are to be envied. The loafer, especially the 
rich loafer, is in heavenly places. ‘To go 
a-fishing for pleasure is great sport, but to 
go a-fishing for a living is hard work. When 
a person has nothing to do but find some new 
entertainment, some fresh and alluring pleas- 
ure, life soon gets monotonous. ‘The worker 
is the happiest person. The one with nothing 
to do but think about himself finds even such 
a pleasing subject dull in time. No doubt 
unrelieved toil is wearing to the nerves and 


jading to vitality. The poor woman who} 


does washing and scrubbing to support a 
drunken husband, feed hungry children, and 
pay the rent finds life very hard and pinched. 
To her heaven appears a place of rest from 
care. But with energies recuperated, with 
spirits revived, with courage restored, even the 
hardest-worked people would find a place of 
eternally sitting still without care undesir- 
able. 

The prophet Isaiah foresaw a time coming 
when every man, instead of enjoying night- 
prowling, search for innocent victims, the 
sight of blood, and the cry of the vanquished, 
will know ‘‘a hiding-place from the wind, a 
covert from the tempest, as streams of water 
in a dry place, and as the shadow of a great 
rock in a weary land.” 

The habit of cherishing confidence in the 
wisdom, power, and love of God, the habit 
of reverential and loving obedience to the 
laws of life in all human relations, leads to 
appreciation of the shadows as well as the 
sunshine, and in place of dread there come 
anticipations of good even from the clouds. 


“The inner side of every cloud 
Is bright and shining; 
I therefore turn my clouds about 
And always wear them inside out 
To show the lining.” 


Literature. 


Our Democracy. By James H. Tufts, 
Professor in the University of Chicago. 
New York: Henry Holt and Company. 
$1.50 net.—This work on the war began 
before 1914 as a part of a larger study of 
“The Real Business of Living.” ‘But just 
now,” says the author, ‘‘the real business 
of living for all of us is centering more than 
ever before in national ideals and national 
tasks.” The war and the problems it has 
brought before the world and the hopes 
and dangers it has created in our associated 
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life have made themselves felt in the progress 
of the author’s thought and have given 
urgency to his interpretations. The book 
is a clean piece of work. It is not written 
“above the battle,” but preserves its equa- 
nimity and is unbiassed. Prof. Tufts wants 
to inform the common citizen of our country 
and to inculcate a finer appreciation of de- 
mocracy as contrasted with autocracy. We 
believe that ne one can carefully read these 
pages without gaining a juster appreciation 
of America’s task of the present hour. The 
first half of the book is devoted to a discus- 
sion of the origins of democracy. ‘The life 
of man is traced from the first efforts for 
co-operation and union, to the state, with 
laws, and a king with a band of warriors, 
and the town, made up of traders and 
craftsmen. Always democracy was grow- 
ing forward, often without the intent or 
even the knowledge of those in authority. 
A state founded by conquest and contempt 
for liberty became in time the protector of 
liberty. The influence of ideas in history, 
illustrated by revolutions inspired by an 
ideal purpose, and not force of arms, has 
succeeded in the permanent achievement of 
more democratic life. The American Revo- 
lution succeeded not simply by gunpowder, 
the strategy of Washington, and the timely 
help of France, but because the ordinary 
revolutionist had been schooled for a century 
in the ways of English democracy. Will 
the Bolsheviki succeed in Russia? Prof. 
Tufts assures us, true democracy means not 
a levelling down, but a levelling up. The 
new internal tasks are the adjustment of 
labor difficulties and the securing of a better 
political life. Prof. Tufts believes in world 
relations. The nation will finally work its 
way into that internationalism which shall 
mean the peace of the world. The progress 
of democracy must not be forced; it moves 
by slow evolution. If one does not appre- 
ciate this principle, let him read this book. 
Force in the war is employed as defence. 
Prof. Tufts says on this subject that if no 
other way is left open, democracy may and 
must use force to aid, in the language of 
President Wilson, such ‘‘a universal domin- 
ion of right by such a concert of free peoples 
as shall bring peace and safety to all nations 
and make the world itself at last free.”’ 


A New Basis FoR SocraAL, PROGRESS. 
By William C. White and Louis J. Heath. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1917. 
$1.25 net.—One of the most significant 
expressions of recent social service activities 
is the preliminary survey of the institutional 
and personal life of the community in which 
such activities are contemplated. Herein 
is to be found one of the most salutary 
applications of science to humanitarian 
problems. “In 1915 the Board of Trustees 
of the University of Pittsburgh, in order to 
produce a better and more properly function- 
ing institution in the local environment, 
instituted a survey. This investigation 
extended in time over a period of nearly 
two years and led those engaged in the 
undertaking, as any attempt at analysis of 
an organization so large and so complex 
as that of our modern American University 
must inevitably lead, into many fields.” 
This book is written by men who had a 
part in the Pittsburgh Survey and is de- 
signed to be a manual for social workers, 
“suggesting the division of cities into homo-. 
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geneous population units as a basis for 
educational and social administration.” The 
chapter-headings will indicate the general 
scope and spirit of the work: I. The Building 
Unit of Internationalism; II. The Present 
General Trend of Education; III. Some 
Present-day Influences Affecting Education; 
IV. The Purpose in Education; V. Analysis 
of Ultimates—The Basis of Educational 
Reform; VI. A Modifying Factor—Regional 
Variances and the Bents of Communities; 
VII. The Unit Plan—A Unit Equipment for 
a Unit of Population; VIII. The Wider 
Application of the Unit Plan; IX. Cor- 
relation—The University Unit, its Structure 
and Governance; X. The Municipal Foun- 
dation for the Study and Advancement of 
Community Education; 
Courses; XII. Departmentalization. A com- 
plete and well-selected bibliography is a 
feature of the book that will be valuable 
for those who use it as a manual to guide 
their work. The authors’ faith in the 
soundness of their plan is illustrated in the 
following: ‘We believe that the course which 
America in company with other nations 
must pursue lies somewhere in the direction 
which we have endeavored to — indicate. 
We believe that immeasurable service and 
that freedom which is the inalienable right 
of man surely lies at the end of such a journey. 
The voyage may be long, it is true, the tides 
high, and the storms heavy, but the part 
is ‘well worth the cruise.’ Courage alone 
is required—the courage that is born of 
faith that must ever firm the navigator 
who pushes out into strange new waters 
and makes THE BEGINNING.” 


Every CHURCH ITS OWN EVANGELIST. By 
Loren M. Edwards. New York: The Metho- 
dist Book Concern. 50 cents net.—This is 
the testimony of a pastor who in a ministry 
of seventeen years has been a firm believer in 
the value of personal evangelism and has 
acted upon that belief. His methods have 
been tried under varying conditions in village, 
suburban, and city churches, and have 
never been known to fail. Without dis- 
paraging the work of the professional evan- 
gelist, he recognizes that it is largely for 
special times- and occasions. Successful 
evangelism must be constant and uninter- 
rupted. It may lack the spectacular appeal 
of the great revival, but its results are perma- 
nent and far-reaching. Of such evangelism 
Jesus is cited as the most effective example. 
He preached to the multitudes, but his chief 
work was done with individuals. The op- 
portunity of any church is treated with vigor 
and earnestness. An appendix gives samples 
of evangelistic plans and programmes, pas- 
toral letters, and other accessories of a well- 
organized campaign, all of which one may 
admire without feeling constrained to adopt. 


FUNDAMENTAL QUESTIONS. By Henry C. 
King, LL.D. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $1.50.—This is a timely, and 
should prove in the best sense of the word 
a popular, book. Dissatisfaction with the 
old-fashioned type of two-volume treatise 
on theology does not prove that men have 
ceased to care about fundamental problems, 
but only that they have ceased to believe 
in the ability of the old-fashioned theologian 
to solve them by appeals to divine revela- 
: pec. .Empty pews in the churches and suf- 
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focating crushes to witness the antics and 
listen to the evangelistic billingsgate of 
Billy Sunday only give additional proof of 
the economic axiom that a debased cur- 
rency will drive out a purer one. Any news- 
paper can make sales by being “‘yellow”’ 
enough, and any minister can draw a crowd 
by the cheapest effort in blasphemy. That 
which is really difficult is to win back a 
debauched literary taste by a style both 
pure and vigorous, and to secure a hearing 
on “fundamentals” from those who have 
lost faith in the dogmatists by clear and 
cogent logic that does not attempt to prove 
the unprovable, and to win back those who 
have consented to the cheapening of re- 
ligion, whether for themselves or for others 
whom they expect to get reformed, by treat- 
ing plainly, simply, and sincerely its really 
vital questions as they touch the life of 
every man. Among the writers of this kind 
of ‘“‘theology” President King has few 
equals. He meets a real need of the times 
by his lucid discussions of the questions of 
(1) Suffering and Sin, (2) Prayer, (3) Christ, 
(4) Life-purpose, (5) Freedom, (6) the 
Church, (7) Christianity as World Religion, 
(8) Christianity as World Order. 


- Tae Minrvennra, Hore. A Phase of 
War-time Thinking. By Shirley Jackson 
Case. The University of Chicago Press. 
$1.25 net.—As in all times of great stress, 
there is now a recrudescence of the fantastic 
view that a catastrophic end of the world is 
near. Men are urged to believe that efforts 
to save the world through education and con- 
structive social work are vain, and are 
assured that all they can do is to save their 
individual souls from a perishing wreck, 
The purpose of this admirable little book is 
to combat this pessimistic and pernicious 
view. The method of treatment is his- 
torical. The Stoic theory: of cycles of decay 
and renovation, Hebrew and Jewish hopes 
of national salvation through divine inter- 
vention, and the apocalyptic fancies and 
fanaticisms of the Christian ages are examined 
and their utter futility shown by subse- 
quent events. The premillenarianism which 
is now so vigorous is thus set in its context, 
and its absurdity clearly, concisely, yet 
soberly and quietly shown. The book is as 
timely as it is effective. Fairy tales are 
often beautiful, but not always innocent. 
When they lead to such hopeless and ruinous 
revolts as those of the Jews in 70 A.D. and 
132 A.D., they are pernicious. Mythology 
always glorifies the past or the future at the 
expense of the present and in its premil- 
lennial form it is peculiarly vicious, since 
it puts the ban on all the methods through 
which human improvement has thus far 
been brought about. 


SERMONS ON THE INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL LESSONS FOR 1918. By the Monday 
Club. The Congregational Sunday-School 
and Publishing Society. Boston and Chi- 
cago: The Pilgrim Press. $1.15.—This is 
the forty-third series of sermons on the topics 
chosen for the Sunday-school lessons in the 
International series, written by the members 
of the Monday Club. The first half of the 
year they deal with the life of Jesus, the 
lessons being chosen from Mark’s Gospel. 
The third quarter (July 7 to September 
22) deals with Christian living, the selections 
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being taken from various parts of the Bible, 
mostly New Testament; while the fourth 
quarter takes up the book of Genesis with 
a Christmas lesson on the birth of Jesus. 
Teachers of adult classes studying this 
course will find these sermons helpful; 
those who are so unfortunate as to be teach- 
ing an ungraded course to children will get 
here little assistance for their task, but may 
find personal guidance in the Christian life. 
The sermons are of varying excellence, as 
one should expect from the number of 
writers, but are on* the whole readable, 
helpful, timely, and less orthodox than is 
most of the teaching in the schools where the 
International one-topic series of lessons is 
used. 


Literary Notes. 


St. Andrews University, Edinburgh, has 
awarded the prize of $500 to Rev. Samuel 
McComb of Baltimore, in the first com- 
petition of essays on “prayer.’”’ The com- 
petitions are open to the world, with essays 
in any language. There were seventeen 
hundred competitors, and the other prizes 
were awarded as follows: two to England, 
one to Switzerland, and one to India. Dr. 
McComb is author of A Book of Prayers, 
published by Dodd, Mead & Co., a new 
edition of which was recently gotten out 
for our soldiers. 


Rev. William Day Simonds, First Uni- 
tarian Church, Oakland, Cal., is the author 
of four lecture-sermons on the Protestant 
Reformation which he delivered in Octo- 
ber, 1917. The spoken discourses must have 
been intensely interesting, for they are 
vital and direct, with an abundance of 
historic and literary allusion, and sane in 
their interpretation of Luther as a real 
spiritual and statesmanlike leader in the 


pursuit of world peace and progress. The 
congregation published the booklet. 
The Macmillan Company has issued 


its Spring Announcement of books to be 
published the first six months of this year. 
In the Fiction section are found novels 
by May Sinclair, William Allen White, 
Ernest Poole, Mary S. Watts, Sir Arthur 
Quiller-Couch, and Michael Williams. Here 
also are volumes of short stories by Alice 
Brown, Eden Phillpotts, Rabindranath 
Tagore, and Clemence Dane. ‘There is also 
a novel by Edith A. Zangwill, the wife of 
Israel Zangwill, and a story by a new writer, 
Daniel Chase. Stories for Young Folks 
include Stephen’s Last Chance by Margaret 
Ashmun, two books by John Finnemore 
—The Wolf Patrol and The Renegade, and 
a reprint of Alfred J. Church’s The ineid 
for Boys and Girls. Edgar Tee Masters’s 
Toward the Gulf, Wilfrid Wilson Gibson’s 
Hiull-Tracks, Rabindranath Tagore’s Lover’s 
Gift and Crossing, James Stephens’s Rein- 
carnations, and ‘Thomas Hardy’s Moments 
of .Vision are included in the Poetry group; 
also the fifth and concluding volume of 
The English Poets, edited by ‘Thomas 
Humphrey Ward. Among books of literary 
appeal are found William Butler Yeats’s 
Per Amica Silentia Lunae, W. Brooks 
Henderson’s Swinburne and Landor, Gertrude 
Slaughter’s JTwo Children in Old Paris, 
Florence LL. Ravenel’s Women and the 
French Tradition, and William Lyon Phelps’s 
Essays on Modern Dramatists. 
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At Sleepy Time. 


“Oh, dear!” the little Tin Soldier cried, 
“T’ve marched this whole day long, 

Though my gun is heavy and hard to hold, 
And my legs are far from strong. 


“ And now I should like to take some rest; 
It certainly can’t be right 

To expect a veteran like myself 
To stand on guard all night.” 


The little Toy Horse, in great distress, 
Called: ‘Who will attend-to me? 

I want to be put in my nice neat stall, 
And be given some oats for ta. 


“T’ve been to the market-town and back 
To-day at my fastest trot; 

And now I am lying upside down . 
With my harness tied in a knot.” 


Cried Jack-in-a-box, ‘I’ve jumped and bounced 
Till I’m quite worn out to-night; 

Will somebody please shut up my house, 
And fasten the roof down tight?” 


“T’m hoarse as a crow!” said the Barking Dog; 
“T’m tired!” sighed the Woolly Sheep; 

“We are all of us that,’’ cried Jumping Jack, 
“And we need some rest and sleep. 


“We should like to go to our beds at once, 
And shut up our eyes quite tight. 

Will our dear little Master please to come 
And settle us all for the night?” 


But Mother it was who put them up 
In a row on the nursery shelf; 
For never a word the Master heard,— 
He was fast asleep himself! 
_ Ellen Manley, in Little Folks. 


The Hospitality of a Hermit. 


T. CLINTON BROCKWAY. 


The old advice always to look for the un- 
expected is a good thing to keep in mind if 
you are exploring unaccustomed places in 
the mountains of Montana, 

One midwinter evening a telephone mes- 
sage from a friend invited me to go with him 
the following day to visit his mining claim. 
It meant a tramp of about twenty miles, 
through the snow, up hill and down, but I 
was game and said I would go. I was told 
to take no luncheon, because we could get 
something at the cabin of old Tom Delmo. 
The name sounded so much like Delmonico 
that I agreed to leave behind all ballast in 
the form of the sandwiches I usually carried. 

On the zero morning when the clouds over 
the eastern mountains were growing light 
with the promise of the coming day we met 
at the station, and were soon on a train that 
was laboring up the heavy grade toward the 
tunnel which leads through to the eastern 
slope of the continental divide. A ride of 


an hour along precipitous mountain-sides, 


through narrow valleys, over trestles, and 
around the heads of canyons brought us to 
our landing-place, a flag-station, where we 
found a water-tank, a siding, and a few 
shacks for housing a section gang. 

Inspired by the high altitude and the low 
mercury, we struck a lively pace following an 
old lumber road or making short cuts across 
ridges and ravines. ‘The stillness of the 
forest was impressive. The signs of life were 
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few. The subdued voices of winter birds 
and the chatter of an occasional pine squirrel 
were the only sounds that broke the stillness. 
There was not enough air stirring to make the 
quaking aspens quake. 

My friend had brought his gun, believing 
in “safety first” in a country where the winter 
hunger sometimes makes unpleasant com- 
panions of timber wolves and mountain lions. 
However, we saw nothing more dangerous than 
tracks of coyotes and rabbits and a few gentle 
cotton-tails. , 

It was past noon when we reached the 
claim, which was in a valley near the head 
waters of the Little Pipestone, heavily tim- 
bered with majestic pines and firs. We 
signed our names and date to a legal document 
in a box nailed to a tree at the mouth of the 
mine. ‘This step in the process of ‘‘ proving 
up” on the claim was the object for which 
we had come. We inspected the tunnel 
which had been dug into the side of the moun- 
tain following a mineral vein, the kind that 
lures the prospector on with the hope and 
expectation that the next blast of dynamite 
will uncover wealth untold. Then we went 
into the deserted two-room log cabin which 
my friend had built a ‘dozen years before. 
For him it was full of the memories and asso- 
ciations of the winters he had lived there with 
his family, when he hauled their provisions 
on a hand-sled from the station eight miles 
away. ‘The fireless stove and the bare board 
table in the cheerless cabin made me think of 
dinner, and I longed for the sandwiches I 
had left at home, but my companion com- 
forted me with the information that it was 
two miles to Delmo’s. 

Lured by the hope of something—any- 
thing—to eat, we covered the two miles in 
record time, although I did not expect to 
find in a shack in the wilderness enough to 
satisfy appetites which had been developing 
since early breakfast. 

At Delmo’s we-found a cattle-shed and 
corral, a chicken-house, and three small log 
cabins, one for sleeping, one a living-room, 
and the third a storehouse with a frost-proof 
dugout attachment. In answer to our knock 
Tom Delmo himself met us at the door. He 
was a sprightly old gentleman of seventy. 
His one companion was a less sprightly man 
a few years younger. Their greeting was 
cordial, for they were glad to see visitors 
from the outside world and to meet again 
their neighbor of former years. 

In answer to a question about something to 
eat, Tom said he thought he could get us “‘a 
little something.” “A little something” did 
not sound very satisfying, but anxiety van- 
ished as preparations for dinner progressed. 
First Tom’ placed upon the stove a coffee-pot 
large enough for a Unitarian church supper. 
Into it he literally poured a generous supply 
of coffee which he had ground in a mill fastened 
to a log in the wall. This looked and smelled 
good, but the best was yet to come. To my 
amazement he produced from a cupboard a 
a well browned turkey which he had roasted 
the day before and from which only a few 
slices had been carved. This he placed in 
the oven, saying it would be better warm. 
By this time the reaction from my depressing 
doubts was a kind of heaven of expectancy. 
I was ready for anything, so I was not suc- 
prised when he brought from that mysterious 
cupboard a dish of cranberry sauce, an apple 
pie, a pitcher of cream, some cottage cheese 
seasoned with wild sage, and a loaf of bread 
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of his own baking, so big and light that it 
might have floated away like a balloon. A 
plate of butter and a bowl of sugar completed 
themenu. When the roaring fire had done its 
part, the steaming coffee and the hot turkey 
were placed upon the table and we were told 
to go to work. ‘The rest may be imagined. 

Delmonico’s palatial dining-hall in the 
populous city is more elegant than Delmo’s 
log cabin, twenty feet by twelve, in the lone- 
liness of the mountains; and the dinners pro- 
vided at that famous hotel are more elaborate 
and served in better style. However, it is a 
safe guess that no guests at Delmonico’s or 
elsewhere ever enjoyed a banquet more than 
we enjoyed ours. It was made doubly en- 
joyable by the preparation of the long fore- 
noon in the open, the picturesque surround- 
ings, the surprise at finding such a dinner in 
such a place, and by the genuine hospitality 
of our hermit host who would take no pay, 
but instead assured us that whenever we came 
that way we would be welcome to “what 
little’’ he had on hand. 

On the way home I learned something of 
the history of the old man of the mountains. 
A Swiss by birth, he had come to America in 
his youth. For thirty-five years he conducted 
a cattle ranch in the heart of the mountains 
where the valley of the Little Pipestone 
opened out into meadow and pasture land. 
A few years before he had sold out to a com- 
pany which planned to make a reservoir on 
the site of the old ranch, for storing up the 
spring freshets for irrigation farther down 
where the Pipestone valley widens out to 
meet the Jefferson. 

Instead of moving to town, as he might 
have done, true to the habits of a lifetime, the 
old man had fitted out his present home on 
the mountain-side a mile from the ranch 
house where he had lived and worked so long. 
A cow or two, a poultry yard, wild game and 
mountain trout, together with provisions 
carted in from the station, made it possible 
for him to live in the kind of luxury he en- 
joyed. He wished to spend his last years in 
the midst of the mountain scenery he loved, 
as he had spent his early years in the moun- 
tains of Switzerland. 
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Jimmy’s Dog Rex. 


FRANCES MARGARET FOX. 


The dog belonged to Jimmy, and Jimmy 
loved him. He was a big, short-haired, 
white dog, and so homely, strangers laughed 
at the sight of him; and they laughed when 
they heard his name, because it was “Rex,” 
and “Rex’’ means—king! 

Jimmy’s sister Susy did not like the dog; 
she said he was always in the way and she 
would be glad if he would wander off into the 
woods and never come home again. She 
said that, but she fed him and gave him 
water and was never unkind except in her 
talk. 

Jimmy loved his dog so much that, if 
there was not enough to eat in the house, 
he shared his dinner with Rex. He would 
have shared his bed with Rex, too, if his 
mother had been willing, but she made the 
dog sleep in the woodshed on a pile of hay. 

Rex had a short, stubby, tail and he was 
bowlegged. His eyes were small and his 
face all wrinkles. His nose turned up. 
But he was a gentle-mannered dog, and fol- 
lowed Jimmy from morning until night. 
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The home that was dear to Jimmy and. 


Susy was a cabin beside the big lake on the 
south edge of a summer resort. Their 
mother did washing and ironing for the 
families who lived in cottages and at the hotel. 
Their father was chopping down trees and 
digging out stumps on a piece of land away 


. back in the woods that he called his farm; 


and sure enough, it was a farm after a few 
years, and then, when the new house was 
built and wheat began to grow in wheat- 
fields and corn began to grow in cornfields, 
there was plenty of room for Rex. 

Strange as it may seem, two young ladies 
from the city, who lived in the prettiest of 
all the cottages where Jimmy and Rex went 
after soiled clothes and took home clean 
ones,—two young ladies fell in love with the 
dog, just because he was so homely. The 
dog liked them, too, and Jimmy was glad 
to tell those girls that Rex wouldn’t bite 
and that he was a good dog. 

At last came the day when Jimmy had a 
chance to go huckleberrying with neighbors, 
who said: ‘‘We are going camping where the 
huckleberries grow, and may not be back 
for a week. We should like to take Jimmy, 
but he must leave Rex at home. Jimmy 
can sell all the huckleberries he picks, so 
he had better come.” 

“Be good to Rex, won’t you, Susy?” 
Jimmy said to his sister when he stepped on 
board the boat and sailed away for the 
huckleberry camp.’ 

“Of course I shall be good to Rex!” 
promised Susy. 

That afternoon came the two young 
ladies and offered to buy Rex; they said 
they would pay five dollars for him. 

“Well,” said Susy, ‘“‘I cannot sell him; 
but you may borrow him until Jimmy comes 
home, and then if he will let you have him, 
that will be all right.” 

Rex would not go with the young ladies, 
not one step. ‘‘Come, Rex, old dog,’ urged 
Susy, and Rex, wagging his stubby tail, 
followed Susy to the prettiest cottage at 
the beach and there she left him. 

Rex howled to go home, but the young 
ladies, speaking kindly, locked him in their 
woodshed and there he had to stay all 
night. They puthimin a tub and scrubbed 
him until he was white as snow; then they 
fastened a handsome collar around his 
neck and tied to the top of it a wide, flopping, 
pink satin bow. After that, Rex was 
given a dainty supper and was cuddled 
down to sleep on a feather pillow, in a big 
comfortable box. The young ladies even 
covered him with a bit of a blanket. 

Next morning Rex was invited into the 
house, and the cat was given away, because 
he did not like cats. The young ladies and 
their friends petted him and told him he 
was a good dog; but Rex was so homesick 
he could not lift his head, and that day he 
would not eat. When the young ladies 
saw Susy, they laughed and told her the dog 
was homesick. They thought Rex would 
soon forget Jimmy and his cabin home, 
and that was the reason they laughed; 
but Susy knew better, and she felt sorry for 
her brother’s pet, because he was home- 
sick; besides, she had promised to be good 
to him, 

That night, after the supper dishes were 
washed, Susy went after Rex, and he was so 
glad to see her it seemed as if he almost 
wagged his tail off. Then, what do you 
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think! Susy suddenly liked that dog. 
She put her arms around his neck and said, 
“You may come straight home with Susy, 
and Susy will help Jimmy take care of you 
after this, and keep you clean, and some 
day you shall go with us to live on our farm!” 

When Jimmy came home from his huckle- 
berrying trip, he scarcely knew Rex, the dog 
was so happy and washed so white. His 
sister Susy’s hair was tied with a wide, 
pink satin bow. The young ladies had tried 
to make Rex keep his bow, but he did not 
like it, so Susy took it. Many times that 
winter, after the young ladies returned to 
the city, they sent neckties and hair-ribbons 
to Rex; and he gave every one of them to 
Jimmy and Susy. 

He certainly was a good dog, and when the 
family moved to the new farm, he lived 


happily there, ever after. 


Putting It Over. 


“T am sorry about him,’’ said Mr. Allen. 
“He was too clever a boy to turn out as he 
did.” 

“Yes, it’s too bad; but as to his clever- 
ness I don’t agree with you,” said Mr. Smith. 
“He had certain ability to get the best end 
of a bargain and yet make it appear an 
honest transaction. He was an expert at 
‘putting it over,’ as the boys say. 

“You remember the days when we traded 
marbles? He would come to school with a 
pocketful of cheap chipped-off marbles, 
but before noon he would have them all 
traded off for perfect ones. ‘The boys could 
not tell how it was done, but he could make 
them think it was all right. 

“There was something mysterious about 
his examination papers. ‘The teacher knew 
they were not the result of his study. She 
felt sure there was something dishonest about 
them, but she couldn’t find out what. He 
was never caught in any school scrapes; it 
was always the other fellow who got caught 
and punished. He certainly knew how to 

ut it over the rest of us in school. 
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“Later, when he became a clerk in the 
grocery store, he was very successful in dis- 
posing of stale goods. He would fill orders 
with wilted celery and wormy raisins and 
there was nothing to throw away on Monday 
morning. He grew more and more skilful in 
putting it over every year. 

“On account of his shrewdness, folks 
predicted that he had a great future before 
him, and he became rather conceited. So he 
went further and began to practise little 
dishonesties with money, giving short change 
to customers who did not bother to count it. 
Of course, there was another step just ahead— 
he tampered with the money drawer. He 
took just a little at first, but gained confi- 
dence when he was not found out, and kept 
at it. He must have better clothes; he 
must spend money more freely; he must 
keep a little ahead of the other fellows. By 
that time he had full belief that he could keep 
on putting it over every one. 

“He tried it once too often. We say it 
was the ‘last time’ that put him in the peni- 
tentiary, but I am inclined to think it was 
the first time that he started in that direc- 
tion during the marble-trading days back in 
the school-yard, when he gloried in his ability 
to put it over his playmates. 

“We sometimes like to jump the hard 
places, to cut across the fields, and we think 
that we are making headway swiftly; but the 
long cobblestone road of strict honesty will 
bring us, in the long run, to a safer landing- 
place. The ability to put it over isn’t the 
best qualification for real success.’’—Source 
Unknown. 


Little four-year-old Bessie put on her 
shoes herself, and got them exchanged. 
Going to her mother, she said triumphantly, 
“See, mother, I got my shoes on.” ‘Oh,” 
said mother, “but you have them on the 
wrong feet.”’ 

Bessie looked down doubtfully and said: 
“‘T don’t see how that can be. ‘These are all 
the feet I got.” —-Birmingham Herald. 
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Conference Hymn.* 


O. W. WEBSTER. 


Father, we come to thee, 

Pausing a while from toil, 

Praying the seed of thy holy word 

May fall into ready soil, 

Calming our saddened and troubled hearts, 
Banishing spirit of strife, 

Naked and thirsty and hungering souls 
Seeking the Fountain of Life. 


Brothers, let us commune 

Here, in the house of God, 

Breathing the spirit of fellowship 

That springs frem this sacred sed, 

Teaching each other the beauty of truth, 
Gathering strength from above; 

Forth shali we go to our homes and our work 
Living the gospel of love. 


Battles o’erwhelm the earth, 

Issue of greed and hate. 

Still are the homes of our fair West Land 
Guarded from Belgium’s fate. 

Laud we the fathers who builded for us 
Fertresses wondrous strong, 

Keeping our borders with trust and gcod-will 
Even a century long. 


Tablet, thou shalt endure 

On through the coming years, 

Bearing to people who yet are unborn 
Record of days of tears; 

Pointing our feeble and faltering faith 
Unto the doom we saw, 

Earnest of days when the race shall attain 
Unto a life of law. 


The Decision After the Military 


Decision. 


LOUIS H. BUCKSHORN. 


I think most of us naturally enjoy a clean 
scrap, even on paper; especially between 
two such pugnacious pacifists and plenarily 
inspired pugilists as Messrs. Holmes and 
Boynton. 

I have been passing my Register along to 
an Irish farm friend who has two splendid 
boys in our service in France. He tells me 
that he always reads the Register backwards, 
beginning at the last page and working 
toward the front; and that, no matter what 
his condition may be when he starts to 
read, he always finds himself well sobered 
when he reaches the front page. 

I asked him this week what thought he 
had of the war as it was being waged by 
our friends from their chairs in New York 
and Buffalo. 

“T’ve been considering an odd p’int re- 
cently. Not so much one’s p’int of view, 
as one’s p’int of birth. Me frind the 
Bishop of Buffalo says, if his frind Holmes 
would be saying th’ things he’s saying in 
America, in Germany, the cinsor would 
cut the throat of some of his frind’s sin- 
tences.”’ 

He took a few whiffs of his pipe. 

“Will, by paritee o’ reason, if th’ good 
Bishop of Buffalo would be feelin’ th’ feelin’s 
of himself in Germany, he might be headin’ 
th’ department of gineral strategy or fightin’. 
And if he’d be in Belgium he might be shootin’ 
nurses. If he’d be in England, he might 

* Written for the dedication service of the tablet in the 
Church of the Messiah, Montreal, Can., and in memory of 


the treaty between the United States and Great Britain, 
of one hundred years ago. 
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jine in the jamboree of hanging Sir John!a school he entered when he was unable 


Casement. This patriotism is a wonderful 
thing, but it works out so queerly.”’ 

He knocked the ashes out of his pipe in 
a meditative sort of way. 

“But I believe th’ good Bishop of Buffalo 
is right in his main p’int. Twill be a long 
fight and a sore fight, and then, whin we 
think we’re done, we’ll begin all over agin.” 

“How do you figure that?’’ I said to him. 

“Will, I think we can slip Kaiser Bill 
enuf persuasion, eventooally; moind you, 
eventooally, I say. Bill, he’ll have to let 
go his stranglin’ holt on the immejiately 
adjacent territory. But it'll be no milk- 
and-cracker kind 0’ time to keep them 
heathen in Morriki, an’ Pershia, an’ Tripoli, 
an’ Egypt, and all that brown heathen 
tribe in a safe and modified deemocracy. 
’Tis my opinyun the heathen will make a 
great struggle to get out of this modified 
milk-for-babes deemocracy; and if they 
do, we’ll have to beat our tokens of welfar’ 
over their black and brown heads. As long 
as there are white men, you’ll have to have 
a white man’s burden to trade for brown 
and black men’s. lives. ’Tis a fine con- 
templation, this, after the war-clearing-up 
military decision.” 

He filled his pipe and lit it. His air was 
that of a man who is reading the sobering 
first pages of all denominational papers. 

“Did you ever think how you could avoid 
war?’’ he said. 

I shook my head. 
me. 

“Perhaps you could, and then again you 
might not. But as it seems to me, it’s 
somethin’ like this:— 

“Tf every mother’s son of us would have 
to work hard for a livin’, and at the end of 
each day they’d be just enough for food, 
clothes, and a roof over your head, and the 
same for the wife and children, why it would 
solve it from my way of lookin’ at it. 

“Then there would be no idle minds to 
plan war an’ there would be no idle hands 
to carry on the shootin’, an’ there would be 
no idle jewelry and bank-notes lying around 
loose waiting to get fat on the carryings-on 
of war. ‘Th’ daily papers mightn’t like it 
as well; some of th’ fightin’ parsons and 
Teddies mightn’t either, but personally, I’ve 
tried it all my life.” 

I looked at his hands. I thought of the 
difference between a limb of maple and a 
limb of white oak. His hands were like 
the oak. ‘They were folded together. Con- 
stant toil and scant money return on the 
land had made them so. But his mind had 
not been dimmed nor his vision blurred. 
His face was seamed and bronzed. His 
heart was in France. His hope had its 
dawn in Galilee. 


It was too much for 


From Iffiteracy to a Princtpalship. 


The Unitarian Parish of Watertown, Mass., 
at its February sociable had as a guest 
William H. Holtzclaw, founder and principal 
of the Utica Normal and Industrial Institute, 
located in the ‘‘black belt”’ of Mississippi— 
a State which has a white population of 
700,000, and 1,000,000 colored folks. Mr. 
Holtzclaw was educated in Tuskegee, where 
he spent eight years. He spoke of his 
deep indebtedness to the Watertown parish, 
which paid for his tuition while at Tuskegee, 


to read or write. He alluded with special 
gratitude to the late Solon F. Whitney, whose 
death occurred quite recently. Mr. Whitney 
had been for several years treasurer of this 
parish, and librarian of Watertown’s Public 
Library since its establishment. 

The Utica Institute was started fifteen 
years ago under discouraging conditions. 
It does a work similar to that of Tuskegee, 
educating and training colored folk for the 
work of life. It owns 1,700 acres of land and 
fourteen buildings; has 400 students and 25 
officers and teachers. The property is 
valued at $130,000.. It costs $30,000 a year 
for maintenance, of which $26,000 is raised 
by subscription in the North and other parts 
of the country. A male quartette of students 
from Utica rendered an excellent programme 
of plantation songs and readings. A liberal 
subscription of cash was given the visitors; 
and two scholarships, in addition, were 
donated by Mr. George S. Wright, chairman 
of the parish committee, and Mr. Sterling 
Elliott. 


He Paid the Great Price. 


A memorial service for Irving William 
Adams, the first Boston man to be killed in 
active service in France, who fell in the first 
encounter with the Germans on the night 
of February 9, was held in the parish house 
of the Roslindale, Mass.,* Unitarian church, 
Sunday evening, February 24. Mr. Adams 
was a member of the parish and of the 
Men’s Club. He was a scholar in the Sun- 
day-school when a boy. He was the son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Louis W. Adams, whose home 
is on South Street, Roslindale. 

He enlisted last spring, entering the field 
artillery. After preliminary training at 
Fort Slocum, he was transferred to Fort 
Sam Houston, Texas. There he prepared 
for foreign service, and sailed for France in 
September, 1917. In the last letter to his 
parents he longed for action, which came 
all too soon, and which resulted in his death. 

The memorial service showed the esteem 
in which he was held by the parish and com- 
munity. The large parish hall, seating 
four hundred and fifty, was crowded to the 
doors, many not being able to gain ad- 
mission. ‘The Roslindale and West Roxbury 
companies of the State Guard attended in a 
body, adding largely to the impressiveness of 
the occasion. A delegation of the Grand 
Army Veterans had seats on the platform. 

The speakers were Maj. A. G. Reynolds 
of the Governor’s staff, Mr. John McGrath, 
representing the Grand Army, Rev. Leon 
H. Austin of the Congregational church, 
and Rev. Charles W. Casson, minister of the 
Unitarian church. Mayor Peters of Boston, 
unable to attend by reason of a misunder- 
standing concerning the hour, sent a letter of 
appreciation of Mr. Adams. as citizen and 
soldier. Appropriate solos were sung by 
Mrs. B. G. Allen and Mr. Edward F. Orchard. 

The opening and closing exercises were 
most striking and impressive. At the open- 
ing the flag was carried in by little Katherine 
Hall, with a guard of soldiers, Grand Army 
Veterans and buglers, whose notes brought 
the audience to its feet. When the flag 
reached the platform, all sang the ‘‘Star- 
Spangled Banner.” In closing, after a piano 
interlude by Miss Gladys Eberhard, Mr. 
Casson, with a bugler on each side of him, 
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pronounced a valediction, as follows: ‘Irving 
William Adams, citizen of the republic, 
soldier of the army of freedom, sacrifice 
for the cause of humanity, spirit of life 
eternal, we who stand on the shadowside 
of the gateway called death bid you fare- 
well and God-speed.” 

Then the buglers sounded taps, while the 
lights were lowered until only a silver star 
was seen over the platform and a single ray 
of light fell upon the flag. In the instant’s 
silence that followed, every one present paid 
truest tribute to the young hero who had 
paid the supreme price for fidelity to his 
ideal. 


Dr. Williams on the Ottoman Empire, 


Dr. Talcott Williams, Dean of the Co- 
lumbia School of Journalism, brought to the 
Boston . Unitarian Club at its meeting of 
February 13 a foreshadowing of the entry 
of the United States into a new field of 
international activity after the war, as the 
guardian and protector of the peoples of the 
Ottoman Empire. 

The proposition has been favorably dis- 
cussed in England, he said, and the feeling 
prevails among many of the people of the 
Near East that the United States is the one 
power that can be trusted with the task. 
American missionaries went to ‘Turkey 
a hundred years ago. They have founded 
schools and hospitals and our name is as- 
sociated with works of benevolence. If 
the United States were to assume the task 
with a constabulary officered by Americans 
and as efficient as that in the Philippines, 
he predicted that ‘there would not be enough 
news in the Ottoman Empire to give a first- 
page display in an American newspaper 
once in five years.” 

Dr. Williams spoke with special knowledge 
of the needs of Turkey, for he was born in 
that unfortunate country, of missionary 
parents, and has always kept in touch with 
its affairs. Whether the United States 
would be willing to enter on such a course 
as he suggested. depended largely on the 
influence that might be exerted by such men 
as the members of the Club. The denomi- 
nation which they represented forms, he 
stated, only one five-hundredth part of the 
church-members of this country, but it has 
always been in a foremost place in the in- 
fluence it has exerted for the welfare of 
humanity, and he looked to them to lend 
powerful aid in leading this country to take 
the part it ought in world affairs. 

Of the moral issues of the war Dr. Williams 
spoke with intense earnestness, explaining 
the German schemes for world domination 
and the steps by which the Kaiser had sought 
to make the nation a great military machine. 
“Thad a long talk with Dr. Dernberg, the 
Kaiser’s representative, during the first 
year of the war,” he said, “and I asked him 
how many rifles and uniforms the German 
army had when war was declared, and he 
replied, ‘Twelve million, five hundred 
thousand,’—a quantity greater than the 
supply of the combined armies of the Allies 
at the same time. It is needless to say that 
the American Army has not twelve million, 
five hundred thousand uniforms and rifles 
to-day.” : 

_ Dr. Williams spoke of the dangers to be 
apprehended from the Bolsheviki movement, 
and warned that such uprisings might take 
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place at any time in our own midst. In 
closing he said: “The time has gone in 
which we caf continue to dodge the great 
responsibilities of the hour. And I beg of 
you to think of these moral issues, the 
sweeping away the king business, the creation 
of the supremacy of the self-governing 
nations, and lastly, as the greatest moral 
issue of all, organization on a scale which 
shall end the one evil which is contem- 
poraneous with slavery from the beginning 
of time—war. We destroyed slavery in 
our Civil War, and if we are to do our duty 
after this war is over we shall destroy war 
in this conflict.” 

The usual message from the American 
Unitarian Association was brought in a 
brief address by President Samuel A. Eliot, 
who gave some details of the numerous 


‘bequests which the Association has lately 


received from men and women from many 
parts of the country. He also told of an 
interesting sign of the times in the numerous 
union services in which Unitarian churches 
had lately been asked to join in localities 
where it was sought to conserve the coal 
supply, no less than fifty instances of the 
kind having come to his notice. He also 
told something of the war work in which 
various churches and ministers as well as the 
Association are actively engaged. 


Fellowship and Freedom. 


CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


The spirit of fellowship in religion is re- 
ceiving an impetus at the present day which 
is highly encouraging to all who believe in 
the’ possibility of interdenominational co- 
operation beyond the lines of sect and creed. 
Reports are published almost daily of a 
union for church services on Sunday by 
Congregational, Baptist, Methodist, Uni- 
tarian, Universalist, and even Episcopal 
societies, who worship together with enjoy- 
ment and profit. The reasons given for 
such fraternization are usually economic, 
the saving of fuel or light or pastoral service. 
Let us hope and believe that they are also 
induced by a deeper ethical motive, the 
consciousness that the present divisions of 
Protestant Christianity are, for the greater 
part, unwise and unjustifiable, resulting in 
waste, alienation, weakness, and unchristian 
displays of sectarian feeling and rivalry. 

This consciousness ought to grow deeper 
and deeper as the churches worship and work 
together, and discover how much more they 
have in common than they imagined, and 
how small and unessential are many of the 
differences which have separated them. 
Not that they shall hereafter ignore doctrinal 
and ecclesiastical distinctions, forsake their 
respective denominations, and seek to estab- 
lish uniformity of creed or worship or ad- 
ministration. The impossibility and un- 
desirableness of such an endeayor, on any 
of the lines hitherto laid down for it, have 
been abundantly proved in religious history. 

But a union based on ethical purpose and 
social service, a free fellowship of the spirit, 
is possible despite great differences in belief 
and worship; for, as Emerson tells us, while 
“intellectual sympathies are limited, ethical 
sympathies are universal.” 


This consideration justifies a word of 


warning. For religious liberals to unite with 
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their orthodox fellow-Christians in worship 
does not necessitate the surrender of their 
distinctive and vital principles of faith; 
much less does it demand that in accommo- 
dating themselves to the exigencies of a 
united service of prayer and praise they shall 
publicly avow doctrinal opinions which they 
inwardly disbelieve and repudiate. They 
should not become careless, or disloyal to 
their convictions, even from good nature. 

A few Sundays ago the writer attended a 
religious service in a Congregational church, 
in which the Unitarian and Congregational 
societies of the town united. It was an 
impressive and beautiful exhibition of Chris- 
tian good-will and co-operation. The sermon, 
a large-minded and helpful discourse, was 
preached by the Congregational pastor. The 
service was conducted by his Unitarian 
neighbor. But to some, if not all, of his 
fellow-Unitarians present, its edifying effect 
was greatly abridged by portions of the 
liturgy, which he read with great impressive- 
ness, but which were in entire contradiction 
with his well-known sentiments as a liberal 
Christian minister, and with those of his 
parishioners present at the service. As 
when he affirmed: ‘‘’The Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ hath given power and command- 
ment to his ministers to declare and pro- 
nounce to his people, being penitent, the 
absolution and remission of their sins,’”’ and 
further invoked upon those present the bene- 
diction of “‘the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost.’ 

This is a case where conscience should 
triumph over accommodation, and respect 
for liberal religious history over amiability. 
It is as if such a minister were intimating to 
those present that these intellectual and 
moral distinctions, which led a Channing, a 
Dewey, a Theodore Parker, a James Freeman 
Clarke, to mighty proclamations of principle 
and faith, really amounted to little or 
nothing. 

It may be in order also to ask our orthodox 
neighbors to be as considerate as they can 
in arranging for the participation of liberal 
Christians in union services, so as not to 
compel ministers of a different persuasion 
to utter words which from them would be 
untrue. A liberal may sit in the congrega- 
tion and listen respectfully, even reverently, 
to doctrines opposed to his own. It becomes 
harder for him when he has to take part in 
reading liturgies and singing hymns which 
contain sentiments which he cannot indorse. 
When, as a minister, he is called upon to 
utter, and avow as his own such sentiments, 
and to commend them to the people—it is 
asking too much. ‘There is assuredly ample 
scope in the Scriptural readings, the re- 
sponsive psalms, the hymnary, for a service 
of worship which shall include all, edify all, 
and bless all! No one asks our orthodox 
friends to utter or participate in anything 
which offends their conscience or casts a doubt 
upon their doctrine; only that they shall be 
as sensitive and tender to our religious 
scruples as we would be to theirs. 


The president of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association, Rey. Dr. J. Estlin 
Carpenter of Oxford, whose character and 
irenic spirit have made him esteemed in all 
the denominations in that country, says in 
a recent letter to the writer :— 

“IT congratulate you on the splendid pro- 
gramme of your recent Congress [of the 
National Federation of Religious Liberals] in 
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Boston. Would that such a gathering were 
possible in this country! We are taking 
trembling steps towards a larger church 
fellowship on lines of social service, and again 
on the need of union against the horrors of 
war and militarism. On the committee of 
the latter we have the Dean of St. Paul’s, an 
enthusiastic young Catholic, some Evangeli- 
cal non-conformists, myself, and some devoted 
Friends. But meet for common worship 
we cannot—at present. Still we can begin 
to break down barriers and disperse preju- 
dices and dissolve suspicion and dislike; and 
itis worth while to do that even if we cannot 
do more. 

“What the next year may bring it is im- 
possible now to foresee; the situation in 
Russia changes day by day; in Italy it is 
critical; on the Western front our troops are 
confident that they can hold Germany till 
you are able to replenish our man-power. 
But the waste and cruelty of the war are 
inexpressibly sad; there must be multitudes 
in Germany who would make an end of it 
to-morrow if only they had the means of 
political control which Democracy affords. 
Meantime the fight has not been of our seek- 
ing, nor of yours either; it is a burden laid 
upon us, but for liberty and justice and 
peace it must be borne to the end.” 


An interesting but, it seems, futile attempt 
to arrive at Christian unity—futile because 
conducted along lines which religious ex- 
perience and the nature of truth itself have 
shown to be impracticable—was the ‘‘Free 
Catholic Conference”? recently held in a 
Unitarian church in Birmingham, England, 
and in which Rev. Messrs. J. M. Lloyd, 
Thomas W. Whitaker, Joseph Wood, H. H. 
Johnson, and other Unitarian as well as Con- 
gregational and independent clergymen and 
laymen participated. An invitation was ex- 
tended to all “who are seriously prepared to 
seek a way of reconciling the principles of 
individual and congregational liberty devel- 
oped among the Free Churches with all that 
is essential to the life, faith, worship, and 
order of the Catholic Church.” 

The preacher was Rev. Conrad Noel, who, 
arrayed in a monastic habit, delivered a 
‘*Savonarola-like’’ message, while Father 
Hitchcock celebrated the ‘Holy Eucharist.” 
Dr. W. E. Orchard (Independent Congre- 
gational), in his opening address, described 
their task as twofold—to free Catholicism 
and to catholicize freedom. ‘The three 
elements of Catholicism for which many 
Free Churchmen were yearning were— 
(1) the sacramental system, (2) a represent- 
ative priesthood, and (3) a defined faith. 
They believed that these things were recon- 
cilable with the personal and congregational 
liberties of the free churches. ‘These were 
great claims, and the terms would have to 
be worked out in practical detail. A dozen 
other addresses by prominent clergymen 
were given. The monthly organ of the 
movement is the Free Catholic. 

More in accord with modern needs and 
possibilities seems to us the British Inter- 
denominational Conference of Social Service 
Unions, representing Anglicans, Baptists, 
Congregationalists, Methodists, Presbyte- 
rians, Roman Catholics, Quakers, and 
Unitarians. It has recently issued a state- 
ment of principles and proposals which seeks 
to indicate the unique part that Christianity 
must play in social reconstruction, and to 
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quicken the social conscience and co-ordinate 
the efforts of the various denominations. 
Copies of this document may be obtained 
from Miss Lucy Gardner, 92 St. George’s 
Square, London, S.W. 1. 


Devens Fund Nearing $11,000. 


The following subscriptions for work at 
Ayer and Camp Devens have been received 
by Charles B. Wiggin, treasurer, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston:— 


Previously acknowledged................... $10,673.13 
S. H. Tingley (Gdditionals.... 6... cece eo 10.00 
Mrs. Charles Axi Grmimings..... 2... ses oaks 25.00 
Miss Allen’s Class, Arlington Sunday-school... 4.50 
Mrs. Philip DU. Spalding <2... 2... cece seen 25.00 
Mrs. A. C. Wellington... 5.00 
Friend. mere on oc vin ve vous cpiacie 5.00 
Misa Adeline WIS pie: 6. cc. ccc ccc ewens 10.00 
M. L. W 10.00 


Through the New England Associate Alliance 
the following Branch Alliances:— 


West Bridgewater, Mass.................. 5.00 
PR ho - 5.00 
AY GR) MASS Te HeMTEM so ccs ce oe tsb pere 5.00 

$10,782.63 


The money is used for the following work: 

I. Volunteer Chaplains, who make their 
headquarters at Y. M. C. A. Hut 27. The 
chaplain now on duty is Rev. Earl C. Davis 
of Pittsfield, Mass. 

II. An experienced and competent Com- 
munity Worker, Mrs. C. U. Gilson, in resi- 
dence in the town of Ayer, and working with 
the young women and soldiers’ wives in the 
town. 

Ill. The Federation Hut, a commodious 
social centre, supported by the five denomina- 
tions now represented in Ayer. 

IV. The Unitarian Church, the largest 
church building in Ayer. Much needed. im- 
provements on the building are going for- 


ward. 


Additional contributions are urgently 
needed to make up the total of $15,000 
which the work requires. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The Social Service Council of Unitarian 
Women will meet in the vestry of the Arling- 
ton Street Church, Boston, Mass., on Thurs- 
day, March 7, at 10.30 A.M. Subject, ‘‘Nor- 
folk House Centre.” Speakers, Mr. Roy M. 
Cushman and Miss Emma P. Knight. 


Application for admission into the Uni- 
tarian fellowship has been received from 
Rey. Julius Frederic Krolfifer of the Congre- 
gational fellowship. Rev. Walter Reid Hunt, 
Mr. George W. Smith, Rev. Frank A. Gilmore, 
Committee on Fellowship for the Middle 
States and Canada. 


The New England Fellowship Committee 
has received from Rev. Francis DeSalles 
Carroll, formerly of the Roman Catholic 
Church, and recently of the Protestant Epis- 
copal denomination, an application for the 
certificate of commendation issued by this 
Committee, Charles T. Billings, Julian C. 
Jaynes, Harry Lutz, Secretary, 91 Park 
Street, Newton, Mass. 


Week-day services in King’s Chapel, week 
of March 4: March 4, Prof. W. N. Donovan, 
Newton Theological Institution; March 5, 
Rev. James Harry Holden, First Universal- 
ist Church, Roxbury; March 6 (11.30 a.o., 
sermon at 12), Rev. Sydney B. Snow, King’s | 
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Chapel; March 7, Dean William Marshall 
Wacren, Boston University; March 8, Rev. 
E. N. E. Palmquist, Baptist Church, Cam- 
bridge. 

Meetings. 


THE WORCESTER CONFERENCE.—The fifty- 
first’ annual meeting of the Worcester 
Conference was held with the First Unitarian 
Church in Clinton, February 7. In his annual 
report the secretary stated that about 275 
boys had entered the military service of the 
country from the churches of the Conference. 
The subject for consideration during the 
morning session of the Conference was ‘‘ The 
Moral and Social Conditions in and around 
Camp Devens.” The first speaker was Rev. 
Earl C. Davis, volunteer chaplain at Camp 
Devens. He described the work being done 
by the Y. M. C. A., and said that its aim is 
to promote the intellectual, moral, and 
spiritual welfare of the soldiers. He told of 
the uplifting influence of good music. He 
disapproved of the religious appeal to the 
soldiers to save their souls. Mr. Davis said 
he had received the names of all the Uni- 
tarian boys in Camp Devens, and was getting 
in touch with them as fast as he could. Rev. 
W. W. Peck, the social director of the 
Y. M. C. A. at Camp Devens, was present 
and said: ‘‘ We are dealing in the Camp with 
real men. Much indecency has been elimi- 
nated. ‘The moral life has been regulated. 
Many of the men have responded to the 
appeal to be moral men. ‘There should be 
co-operation between the soldiers and civil- 
ians for the winning of the war.” Capt. 
Daniel A. MacKay, chief of the Committee 
of Public Safety, said that the first problem 
his committee had to contend with in making 
Camp Devens clean was the indiscreet girl. 
After several months of effective moral work 
Camp Devens has become the cleanest camp 
inthecountry. Indeed, he said, in the history 
of the world the moral conditions of a camp 
have never been so clean as they are at Camp 
Devens. Capt. MacKay urged the voters to 
eliminate the saloons in the vicinity of the 
Camp. After the luncheon (the delegates 
and visitors bringing their own lunches in the 
interest of food conservation), the following 
officers were elected for the coming year: 
Charles IL. Wilder, Lancaster, president; 
A. F. Butterworth, Brookfield, vice-president; 
J. G. Faxon, Fitchburg, vice-president; J. C. 
Duncan, Clinton, secretary and treasurer; 
directors: F. M. McGarry, Grafton; J. Ward 
Healy, Leominster; Herbert M. Hazelton, 
Marlboro; Mrs. A. P. Rugg, Worcester; Mrs. 
Cc. C. Stone, Clinton; E. M. Slocombe, 
Worcester; missionary council: J. C. Kent, 
Northboro; E. H. Brenan, Ware; H. L,. 
Pickett, Hudson; with the president and 
secretary of the Conference. The president 
of the Conference being absent on account of 
illness, a note of sympathy was extended to 
him. Judge Jonathan Smith of Clinton 
presided. The first speaker at the afternoon 
session was Rev. S. B. Nobbs, New England 
Secretary of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. He spoke on ‘“‘An American Discipline 
and an American Religion.” He said that 
experience has demonstrated that democracy 
to be efficient must be disciplined. We 
have the beginning of a discipline in our 
public schools, and all future citizens should 
be compelled to pass through them. For the 
lack of discipline in citizenship we have been 
exploited by profiteers. Every man and 
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woman should be trained to stand with the 
democracy in her hour of need. Discipline, 
moreover, should be founded on: religion. 
We need a religion interpreted in terms of 
democratic life. ‘The next speaker, Rev. 


D. M. Welch of Berlin, spoke on “‘ What is ex- | _ 


pected of us who profess to be followers of 
Jesus Christ? or, Do we literally love our 
neighbor?’”’ Each one of us must ask him- 
self or herself, ‘‘Am I doing the best and the 
most that I can?” The real problem is, 
are we individually a help or a burden to our 
government? It is an intensely personal 
and pressing problem for every one of us to 
solve. Continuing the discussion, Rev. A. S. 
Garver of Worcester said that the war had 
not really gripped us as it ought to grip and 
will grip us. We are strangely indifferent to 
the call of President Wilson and Mr. Hoover. 
We must give ourselves absolutely to the 
winning of victory and become as consecrated 
as our soldiers. We prate about the leader- 
ship of Jesus; and the question presents 
itself, What sort of a leader is Jesus? We 
need a new conception of his leadership. He 
is leading the Christian armies to destroy the 
enemies of righteousness. It is an insult to 
any soldier to speak to him about saving his 
soul when by the very fact of his self-sacrifice 
for his country and the great cause his soul 
is saved. An interesting and pleasing feature 
of the Conference was the presence of Rev. 
Dr. Tomlinson of the Universalist. church in 
Worcester, who brought the greetings of the 
Universalist Convention recently held in 
that city. A brief closing service was 
conducted by Rev. H. A. Pease of Fitch- 
burg. James C. Duncan, Secretary. 


Churches. 
CoLtoraDo SpriIncs, Cor.—All Souls 
Church, Rev. Martin Fereshetian: The con- 


gregation has resumed her place among her 
active sister churches. Present indications 
are, the people may be depended upon to do 
their share in the work of the fellowship and 
the community. The present pastor took 
charge January 1. The church school, 
which had lapsed, was reopened. The 
attendance on the first Sunday was six, 
then eight, twenty-five, and February 17, 
thirty-five. The congregation also has in- 
creased from thirty to fifty-five, sixty-five, 
and one hundred. The church school is 
graded. There are at present only three 
classes,—primary, one for those of high-school 
age, and one in the psychology of religion, 
conducted by the pastor. The last began 
with five members and now numbers 
eighteen, including several students from 
the College. A convenience is the trans- 
portation of the little ones who are far re- 
moved from the church, by a member of the 
board of trustees. A service-flag with eleven 
stars shows the contribution of All Souls 
Church to the war. Seventy-five copies 
of the New Hymn and Tune Book have 
been purchased for the church. One of the 
best teachers in this city has been engaged to 
instruct our people monthly in the simple 
dances. Before the dance a tureen supper 
is served. The members and friends feel 
that they are not part of an impersonal 
organization, but members of one family. 
The Alliance is active. They publish ad- 
vertisements in both of the city papers as 
part of their mission work. A brotherhood 
has been organized. The men meet once a 
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THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES: 
2-A Park Street, Boston; 156 Fifth Avenue, N. Y.; 
Washington; Chicago; Portland; Berkeley; Los 
Angeles. Manual Free. Everett O. Fisk & Co. 


STEINERT HALL LECTURES 


_Alfred W. Martin of New York continues 
his series of free Sunday evening lectures in 
Steinert Hall this Sunday, March 3, at 8 
o’clock. His subject will be, Wanted: An 
International Morality. Public discussion 
will follow the address. Laura Littlefield, 
who recently sang with the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, will be the soloist at all the meet- 
ings. 


Macdonald Commercial School 


STENOGRAPHY 
BOOKKEEPING TYPEWRITING 
Individual Attention Practica! Training 
Day and Evening Sessions 


LITTLE BUILDING Tel. BEACH 4822 


MISS ROSILLA BUTLER 
HAIR GOODS—THE MARCEL 


SHAMPOOING, HAIR DRESSING, MANICURING, 
FACIAL AND SCALP TREATMENT, ELECTROLYSIS, ETC. 
Room 303 Little Building TrterHonr, Breacu 628 


THE WOOL SHOP 
' 429 LITTLE BUILDING 
WORSTEDS AND YARNS 
LESSONS GIVEN 


MISS E. M. BIGGLESTONE 
FORMERLY WITH MISS DRURY 


ANNA D. SCHWARZ 


Formerly with Byron E. Balley Co. 


Tel. Beach 5514-W 


SPECIALTIES SOUTHERN 
ror GOWNS EAN 
Room 728 Little Building Telephone 


Complete Stocks 


of 
Table Linens Handkerchiefs 


White Goods Neckwear 
Art Embroideries ‘Towels 
Upholsteries Rugs 


At Reasonable Prices 


T. D.Whitney Company 


EVERYTHING IN LINENS 
37-39 Temple Pl., 25 West St., Boston 
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COMPANION POSITION desired. Expe- 
rience and references. Address Miss Cora J. 
Leland, 24 Elmwood St., Newton, Mass. 


Pathescope Motion Picture Machine (po fire risks) 
for sale cheap. Slightly used. An excellent adjunct 
for church and young people’s work. Entertainments 
given without fire risks at reasonable cost. Nelson H. 
Grover, 161 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


Ladies, Hooverize Now 


Bring your husband’s hats, bring your own hats, bring 
your children’s hats, and have them redyed, resewed, 
cleansed, and _reblocked into this season’s newest 
shapes. BOSTON PANAMA HAT CO., 386 Washing- 
ton St., near Franklin. Elevator service, Fourth Floor. 


Antique Furniture 


ANTIQUES, OLD BEAD BAGS, CROSS-STITCH, SHIP ° 
MODELS, PICTURES, BOOKS, CARPETS, BEDDING. 
CONTENTS OF APARTMENTS BOUGHT, 

H. F. MONAHAN 
273 TREMONT STREET 


ALL KINDS OF THERAPEUTIC TREATMENTS 
FACE, FEET, SCALP 


OXYOLINE VAPOR FOR COLDS, ETC. 


MRS. RUTH COLT JACKSON 
214 Huntington Ave. Suite 41, B.B. 6350 


CRESCENT REST 


57 Bartlett Crescent, Brookline, Mass. 
A Home for Elderly, Invalid, and Convalescing Persons. 


Tel. Brookline 4053. 


Caro.tnE M. HALtett, 
Marcaret E. Jarvis, 


HEWINS & HOLLIS 


Men’s Furnishing Goods 


4 Hamilton Place - - Boston 
Opposite Park Street Church 


COLOR=PHOTOGRAPHS 


Of Men Going to the Front 


References. 


HELEN MESSINGER MURDOCH, F.R.P.S. 
282 Boylston Street, Boston Tel. B.B. 6074 


LET US EXPLAIN 


Our Electric Washing Machine Proposition. 


Cash or Time Payments. 
Please Call, Write or Tel. Main 6205. 


FARLEY & MacNEILL, 
The Big Value Fixture House, 


89 FEDERAL STREET, . BOSTON. 


BE YOUR OWN PLUMBER 
USE ECONOMY DRAIN PIPE SOLVENT 


CLEANSES TRAPS, DRAIN PIPES, OPENS 
FROZEN STACKS AND DRAIN PIPES 
HARMLESS TO PLUMBING. 50 CENTS A CAN 


BURDITT & WILLIAMS CO. 
95 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON 


= THOUSANDS STARVING IN BIBLE LANDS 
Easter Time A. D. 1918 


Every Pastor in America is req 


uested to preach March 10, 1918 


ON 
PRESENT DAY CONDITIONS IN BIBLE LANDS 
OR 
THE MODERN BABYLONIAN CAPTIVITY 


Can we hope for true Christian followship on Easter Sunday or during Holy Week if in the meantime we 
have closed our eyes, turned our backs, or even remained indifferent to the ery of the hungry and the dying in the 


land from which we have our Easter message? 
3,000,000 DESTITUTE 


400,000 OF WHOM ARE ORPHANS! 


WHAT WOULD JESUS DO? 
Relief is 100% effective through responsible American administrators. 
All money goes for relief, none for salaries, commissions, or expenses. 


Write to the American Committee for Armenian and Syrian Relief, Cleveland H. Dodge, Treasurer, One 
Madison Avenue, New York, for additional information, including latest cablegrams and official reports. 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention the Register. 
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month at supper, served by the women of The 
Alliance. At the last meeting the mayor of 
Colorado Springs was the speaker. There 
were about twenty-five present. Mr. Fere- 
shetian has addressed since his coming here in 
January, the Chamber of Commerce, on 
“Appreciating America’; the Ohio Society, 
on the “Life of Garfield’; the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union, on ‘‘’ Temper- 
ance in Relation to Women in the World 
War”; the Washington School, on ‘‘ Ameri- 
can Culture’’; the Young Women’s Christian 
Association of Colorado College, on ‘‘Self- 
Control.” He and his wife have made 
ninety pastoral calls in six weeks. The 
church recently lost by death a valuable 
member, the secretary of the board of trus- 
tees, Mr. Myron S. Lewis. Mr. Lewis was 
very active in church, and his loss will be 
deeply felt. 


PROVIDENCE, R.I.—First Congregational 
Church, Rev. Augustus M. Lord, D.D.: 
On the occasion of the unfurling of the 
service-flag in this church, January 20, 
Dr. Lord preached on ‘Religion in Action,” 
his text being the word of the Psalmist 
(xxxi. 23): “‘The Lord preserveth the faith- 
ful, and plentifully rewardeth the proud 
doer.”” He said: ‘‘Jesus was gloriously 
human. It is our fault if we are ingloriously 
human, if we are content to fall into the weak- 
nesses of human nature and never exert 
ourselves to rise to the higher levels of human 
strength. The arrogant pomp of worldly 
pride, selfish, cruel, relentless, is not to be 
done away by opposing to it humility; 
by giving place, by keeping silent, by de- 
“ferring to it, by allowing it room and yielding 
it means for growth. Not so is evil over- 
come by good. Evil pride is to be con- 
quered only by good pride, the assertion of a 
self that is malignant, only by the assertion 
of a self that is humane. Now good pride 
may be stuummed up in one word, faith. But 
faith without works is dead; faith necessitates 
faithfulness in the face of actual emergen- 
cies. And so we come back to ‘the proud 
doer’ as the accepted minister and mes- 
senger of God, God’s own child himself 
accepting and using his inheritance, con- 
scious of his kinship with God, proud of his 
kinship, and determined to prove himself 
worthy to be called a son of God. ‘Where- 
fore is God not ashamed to be called their 
Father.’” The flag was presented to the 
church by the daughters of the late George 
G. Cameron. The following is a list of 
those from the parish in the military or naval 
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service of this country and of her allies, or 
in Red Cross or ambulance service abroad— 
fifty-four names: Joseph Balch, Jr., Henry 
L. P. Beckwith, Charles W. Bowen, Jr., 
Joseph Bowen, William A. Bowen, Cyrus 
P. Brown, Jr., Kenneth L. Holmes-Brown,. 
William P. Buffum, Jr., Earl C. Bullock, 
Alexander M. Burgess, Chester T. Calder, 
John G. Cross, Ralph N. Cross, Thomas 
Durfee, Charles Eaton, Arthur C. Freeman, 
Jr., Oliver A. Fuller, Mabel Gardner, Roland 
Hammond, Arthur B. Homer, Howard S&S. 
Howe, Sheldon Howe, John C. Knowles, 
Karl H. Koopman, Duncan Langdon, 
Chauncy T. Langdon, Robert C. Langdon, 
Alexander F. Lippitt, Charles W. Lippitt, Jr., 
Gorton T. Lippitt, Robert M. Lord, Edward 
H. Mason, Henri F. Micoleau, Frances H. 
Munson, Gordon L. Parker, Jay Perkins, 
William V. Polleys, Jr., Nicholas Potter, 
Jules Ruerat, L. Morattel Ruerat, Nelson B. 
Sackett, Walter H. Shaw, Henry J. Spooner, 
3d, Robert T. Staples, Charles R. Steedman, 
Roger P. Stone, Charles F. ‘Tillinghast, 
James A. Tillinghast, Homer E. Vander- 
werken, Lawrence S. Walker, Frederick L,. 
Weis, Richard C. Weis, Robert L. Weis, 
Raymer B. Weeden. ‘Thus the teaching of 
this church bore fruit in the service of the 
nation.” 


ATLANTA, GA.—Unitarian Church, Rev. 
Ralph E. Conner, acting minister: Here is 
what one Southern church did in a short 
time. Before that is told, why is there such 
a small number of strong, self-supporting 
liberal churches in the Southland? In order 
to understand this dearth one explanation 
must always be borne in mind, namely, that 


Employment Agencies. 


BOSTON EMPLOYMENT AGENCY 
Licensed 
SUPERIOR HOUSEHOLD HELP 
Hotels, Schools and Institutions 
tiie 05 TE Mercantile Dept. 
H. G. PRESTON, Manager 
274 Boylston Street Rooms I, 2, and 3 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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Congregationalism, Universalism, and Uni- 
tarianism are not indigenous to the soil. 
They are regarded as exotic growths. The 
doctrine of States’ rights may be dead, but 
its spirit is marching on. In Atlanta, Ga., 
there is a Congregational church the 
auditorium of which would seat seven hun- 
dred people but the attendance is less than 
one hundred. Not one Southern family 
is on its membership roll. The Universalist 
pastor corroborated the statement for his 
church,—and the acting minister of the Uni- 
tarian church could bear the same witness. 
One parent of the family might be a South- 
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When ordering change of address 
please send old as well as new 
address. 


Deaths. 


CORTAZZO.—Suddenly, in Lakewood, N.J., on Febru- 
ary 16, Emma Cullum Cortazzo, daughter of the late 
Alfred Huidekoper and Catherine Cullum Huidekoper of 
Meadville, Pa., in the seventy-sixth year of her age. In- 
terred in the family vault at Meadville, Pa., February 18. 


MOUNT AUBURN MONUMENTAL 


MARBLE AND GRANITE WORKS 
583 Mount Auburn Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


Opposite Cemetery Entrance 


9 OY ie FOUL 
Park St., Bostoo 


Estab, 1840 


Phone 665 Beach 
LEWIS JONES & SON 
UNDERTAKER 
No. 50 Lagrange Street 


Reasonable prices, prompt service. Guaranteed 
embalming. Use of chapel free. Located in heart 
of city. No funeral too small, none too large. 
Estimates given. Correspondents everywhere. 
Auto hearse if desired. 
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Schools for Dancing. 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Imcorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in ore form of need are given practical help 
by experts in child welfare, both in their own homes and 
in specially chosen foster homes. 

ose within forty miles of Boston who can open their 
homes to children, without charge or at moderate prices, 
are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 

Presipent, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vick-PresmEentT, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Currx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 

Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George R. Blinn 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
Miss Caroline Freeman, Nathaniel T. Kidder, Dudley 
L. Pickman, Jr., Russell A. Sears, William H. Slocum. 
Rev. Sydney B. Snow, Augusta G. Williams, M.D 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, 
370 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


ISABEL BAKER CRAGG 


200 Huntington Ave. 
Back Bay 6699-J , 


LOOMIS DANCING SCHOOL 
93 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 
BALL ROOM AND ASTHETIC 
Tel. Back Bay 4685-M 


Hotel Directory, 


HOTEL LENOX, one of Boston’s Best Hotels. Single 
rooms, $2; with bath $2.50and up. Double rooms, 
$3 and up. L. C. Prior, Manager. 


Commonwealth Hotel, Inc., opp. State House, Boston. 
Rooms, hot and cold water, $1.25 up; with private bath, 
$1.75; suites, $5. Booklet. 

Storer F. Crarrs, Gen. Manager. 


Please patronize our advertisers. 


Church Announcements. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul Revere 
Frothingham, D.D. Morning service at 11. Church 
school at 9.45 A.M. Vesper service (all the seats free) at 4 
P.M. The church is open daily from 9g to 4. 


FIRST PARISH IN DORCHESTER (1630), Meeting 
House Hill. Sunday, March 3, Rev. Kirsopp Lake, D.D., 
of Harvard Divinity School, will preach. Church service 
at rr a.m. Church school at 9.45 A.M. Kindergarten at 
11 A.M. Monthly vesper service at 4 P.M. Rey. Abraham 
M. Rihbany of the Church of the Disciples will officiate, 
Special music. Social hour. Cordial welcome. 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and School 
Streets. Ministers: Howard N. Brown, D.D., and Rev. 
Sydney B. Snow. Morning service at 10.30. Dr. Brown 
will preach. Wednesday, March 6, at 11.30 A.M., Mr. 
Snow will preach. Service every day at noon. Oren daily © 
9 to 12. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), comer Berkeley 
and Marlborough Streets, Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. 
In order to co-operate with the Fuel Administration, this 
church has accepted an invitation from the Central Church 
Berkeley and Newbury Streets, to unite with them, until 
further notice, for Sunday morming bebe Service at 
10.30. Mr. Sperry and Mr. Park will a on_ alternate 
Sundays. The Sunday-school and all Chapel activities will 
continue as usual in the First Church Chapel. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The Old 
North), Beacon Street at Audubon Circle. Rev. Samuel 
R. Maxwell, minister. Church school at 9.45 A.M. Morn- 
ing service at 11. Sermon _by Rev. L. S. McCollester, 
D.D. The First Parish in Brighton is uniting with us. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of Jersey 
and Peterborough Streets. Rev. Abra. M. Rihbany, 
minister. arten 


Preaching by the minister. Subject, ‘““The Wine-Cup in 
History.” All seats are free a ial invitation is 


cordi 
extended to the public. Take Chestnut 
Street) car to Jersey Street. ; 


Hill (ipswich 
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LOOKING TOWARD EASTER 


This year, Easter Sunday is March 31. 


A great many Unitarian churches take 


their annual collection for the work of the American Unitarian Association on that day. 
It is probable that the campaign for the Third Liberty Loan will be launched in April. 


This makes Easter a day of unusual importance for our work. 


Much depends 


on the collections taken on that day. Our ministers and churches should make their 
plans without delay for a careful and thorough canvass of their members for contri- 
butions to be paid not later than Easter Sunday. 

STRENGTHENING Our LINES 


is the title of a circular printed for the information of our people, which will be sent 


in any needed quantity to our churches. 


This circular and our collection envelopes 


should be in the hands of all our people before Easter Sunday. Apply to W. FORBES 
ROBERTSON, Assistant Secretary, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts. There 


is urgent need of 


$75,000 BEFORE MAY 1, 1918, 


For the Treasury of the Association — 


Send contributions to Mr. Henry M. Williams, Treas., 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


a 


erner, but the other is certain to hail from 
the North. So liberal religion is more or less 
suspected of being a New England graft. 
There is an impressive and worshipful Uni- 
tarian church in this Gateway City of the 


South. Every detail of its architecture 
reveals thought, skill, and reverence. Its 
appointments are well-nigh perfect from an 
ecclesiastical point of view. Both the ex- 
terior and the interior show at once its 
purpose. One would be willing to take it 
just as it is, set it down anywhere, and go to 
work with it. The architect, Mr. Edwards, 
is one of the steady and sturdy pillars of our 
faith. The acting minister, a. forerunner, 
came to prepare the way for another who 
was expected to come. A “‘drive”’ to clear 
the indebtedness on the new organ, with Mr. 
Hamilton Douglas at its head, got busy and 
in one week paid off $1,850, the Carnegie 
Foundation assuming $750. ‘This initial 
act showed the people what they could do. 
The congregation increased from forty to 
seventy-five and one hundred, in the coldest 
winter for a hundred and five years. At the 
end of ten weeks all other bills were paid and 
there was a balance of $1,000 in the treasury. 
‘The Women’s Alliance reorganized with 
Mrs. Edward T. Ware, wife of the president 
of Atlanta University, as its cultured and 
efficient president. Three new members 
publicly made a profession of their faith and 
united with the church,—a soldier from Camp 
Gordon, a school-teacher, and a promising 
lad. Each was given a copy of ‘‘The Soul 
of the Bible” suitably inscribed. A move- 
ment was also started that is likely to result 
in the co-operation of the Unitarians and 


Universalists. Both organizations voted 
favorably for it during the period of the war, 
but it is hoped that the result will be perma- 
nent. Resolutions of gratitude and appre- 
ciation were unanimously passed by both 
trustees and society and sent to the American 
Unitarian Association and its Southern 
representative. Nehemiah said, ‘‘The 
people had a mind to work.’’ The parish 
is not the minister’s field, but his force; it is 
not so much the place in.which he works as 
the energy by which he toils and wins. He 
works not for his people but with them. 
This chronicle of what one church did in a 
few happy weeks is in justice to the loyal 
women and noble men of the Unitarian 
church of Atlanta, for the encouragement 
of him who shall be fortunate to be its leader. 


LANCASTER, Pa,—Church of Our Father, 
Rev. Charles Riedel: The most important 
and pleasant recent event was the visit, 
January 24, of President Rev. Samuel A. 
Eliot. His address was full of excellent 
suggestions and inspiration such as isolated 
parishes are much in need of. A large au- 
dience was in attendance and many remained 
for the informal reception which followed. 
The church attendance suffered somewhat 
from several causes, including war activity. 
The church organizations have been more 
prosperous than ever. The Sunday-school 
was reorganized at the beginning of the year. 
The pupils assemble at ten o’clock. An 
examination on previous lessons is conducted 
by the pastor or a parable is read and dis- 
cussed, after which follows the lesson period. 
At eleven o’clock the children old enough 


» 


to write gather at long tables for the note- 
book work. They are studying the lives of 
distinguished Unitarians. “ As far as possible 
Perry pictures of these famous men and 
women are used. A _ short biographical 
sketch and quotations of each are used. 
It is necessary here to create and stimulate 
in the children a pride in their church and 
a regard for the great leaders of the faith. 
The Women’s Alliance gave a literary and 
musical entertainment, also a supper and 
bazaar. The needlework committee has 
worked faithfully, and an entertainment is 
planned for the early spring. The members 
of the Junior Alliance have formed a Spanish 
class, under Mr. Riedel. They are engaged 
in work for the soldiers with the aid of several 
of the Senior Alliance members. Even the 
youngest of the Junior Alliance members 
has learned to knit. The Men’s Liberal 
Club this year is considering economic 
problems. Mr. Riedel gave an address on 
‘The Social Obligation of Modern Business.” 
The next was given by Mr. Bengough of 
Chicago on “Single Tax,’ illustrated by 
his own cartoons. The third lecture, by 
Prof. H. M. J. Klein of Franklin and Marshall 
College, was on ‘‘Modern Italy and the 
War.” This month the Club heard an 
address by Prof. Theodore Herman of the 
Reformed Theological Seminary, on ‘‘ The 
Spirit of Lincoln.” The Longfellow So- 
ciety, which meets every two weeks, has 
taken up the study of operas this winter, 
especially those founded upon master- 
works of literature. The principal airs 
are reproduced from the best records. At 
the last meeting, “‘Faust’’ was the subject. 
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Pleasantries, 


“Did some one take your order?”’ “I’m 
afraidso. I’ve been here an hour and nothing 
has showed up yet.’’—Wzidow. 


‘There were some really beautiful epithets, 
though I can’t recall them,” said Mrs. 
Twickembury, on her return from an old 
and remote burial-ground. 


“Don’t be too rough wif de forget- 
ful man,” said Uncle Eben; ‘“‘mebbe what 
he was busy rememberin’ was more impor- 
tant dan what he forgot.” 


From a college paper: N. C. O.: ‘‘What 
are you saluting me for? I’m not a commis- 
sioned officer.’’ Rookie: “I know it. Any- 


thing is good enough to practise on.” 


“We never argue, So we get along beauti- 
fully.’ ‘How do you manage it?”’ ‘‘When 
anything goes wrong I always figure that 
it was my fault and we agree heartily.” 


Present Currency: Yankee ‘Trooper: 
“Parly voo English, Mademoiselle?” 
French Maid: “Yes, a vairy leetle.”’ Y. T.: 


“Good work! Say, could you put me wise 
where I could line up against some good eats 
in this burg?” 


The famous detective gasped as he arrived 
at the scene of the crime. ‘Zounds!” 
said he, as he looked at the window through 
which the thief had escaped, ‘‘this is more 
serious than I had expected! It’s broken 
on both sides!’”—Philadelphia Ledger. 


From a college wit: ‘‘This seems to be a 
very dangerous precipice,’’ remarked the 
photographer. ‘I wonder that they haven’t 
put up a warning-board.” ‘‘Yes,’’ answered 
the guide, “it is dangerous. They kept 
a warning-board up for two years; but no 
one fell over, so it*°was taken down.”’ 


Bishop Stubbs was asked by a railway 
porter who was collecting his luggage, ac- 
cording to the story, ‘‘How many articles 
are there, sir?’’ ‘The Bishop replied, ‘‘ Thirty- 
nine.” The porter counted the parcels over 
again and again and looked puzzled. “I can 
find only fourteen, sir,’ he said. ‘“‘Ah,”’ re- 
plied the Bishop, “‘I can see you are a 
Dissenter.” 


Dr. Leonard S. Sugden is a champion 
of Alaska’s climate. He cited his own 
excellent health-and vigor, with all his 
fifty-six years, in proof. A man broke into 
loud laughter in the audience. 
strikes your risibles?”’ ‘Oh, nothing; only 
I couldn’t help thinking that a man who 
had been seventeen years in cold storage 
ought to be well preserved.” 


This is told of Archbishop Magee of 
York: After staying at a hotel, an extortion- 
ate bill was presented to him by his host, 
who, after receiving payment, solicitously 
inquired if his lordship had enjoyed the 
change and rest. ‘‘No, I have had neither,” 
replied the Archbishop; ‘‘the waiter had 
the change, and you’ve had the rest.” 


The colored preacher, it is related, was a 
higher critic and denied all miracles. ‘‘But, 
Caleb, how about the Hebrews crossing the 
Red Sea?” “T’ll ’splain dat. 
over on solid ice; and next day it was very 
warm, and de ’Gyptians just broke through 
de ice.’”’ ‘‘But, Caleb, ice does not form 
so near the equator.’’ ‘‘Dat objection is 
nuffin’. In dem days dere was no equator.” 
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